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The Miracle of the Marne 


The battle of the Marne halted 
the rush of the Germans towards 
Paris. It aroused the French to 
superhuman bravery. They fought 
as if led by the spirit of the Maid 
of Orleans herself. 


The Marne was a demonstration 
of the power of patriotism with its 
back against the wall. The same 
sacrifice of self, the same love of 
country and unity of purpose that 
inspired the French people must in- 
spire us, and we must win the war. 


We are sending our best man- 
hood to fight for us. They must 
be armed, fed and clothed, cared 
for through sickness and wounds. 
This is the work of every individual 
as well as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of the Bell 
System to coordinate its purpose 
and equipment to the other factors 
in our national industrial fabric, so 
that the manufacture and move- 
ment of supplies to our boys abroad 
be given right of way. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
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. Lassen, California, the only periodical volcano In the United States. 
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New Zealand. 
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Mitre Peak, 


Mt. Cook (12,349 ft.), Hooker River, Southern New Zealand Alps. 
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Mt. Blanc and Chamonix, Switzerland. 
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Blanc, Switzerland. 
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The ‘‘Never-Never’ Land of North 
Australia 


The Wildest and Least Known Portion of Australia. 
Natives with Strange Customs, and a Dying Race. 


Strange 
The 


Great Commercial Possibilities of North Australia 


By Thomas J. McMahon 


UCH attention is at the pres- 
M ent time being given to the 
-development of the great 

empty tract of country gener- 

ally known as the Northern Territory 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The largest part of it has the strange 
and common title of the ‘“Never- 
Never” land, so entitled on account of 
its being practically unexplored, its in- 
accessibility, the wildness of the na- 
tives or blacks, and the difficulty there 
is of any immediate development. Yet 
what little is known of it there is every 
reason to suppose that it is rich in 
minerals, in pastoral country, and that 
along the rivers, all of which are great 
in size, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres ready for tropical pro- 
ducts such as cotton and rice. This 
“Never-Never” land lies on the West- 
ern side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, a 
stretch of shallow waters that since 


the days of Matthew Flinders, 115 
years ago, have hardly been visited 
and certainly not chartered, for the 
chart compiled by Flinders is the only 
one extant. At most times of the year 
rough seas and strong currents forbid 
any attempts to sail right across its 
middle waters, and so small steamers 
and luggers, in getting to the “Never- 
Never” shores for safety ply their 
ways, following and hugging the land 
closely all the time. At the latter part 
of last year forty ton motor Auxiliary 
Kotch, the “Goodwill,” made a very 
adventurous trip from 30 miles down 
the Queensland coast direct across to 
the Roper River of the ““Never-Never,” 
on the way touching Cape Beatrice of 
Groote Eylandt, a large island that has 
never been visited by white men, and 
where the natives are so savage that 
so far not even misisonaries have ven- 
tured to get in touch with them. The 
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Roper River is a magnificent stream, 
running through what is apparently a 
desolate land, so mean and stunted is 
plant life. This river is remarkable 
for the great floods that periodically 
wash over it, quite blotting out its out- 
lines and spreading waters for hun- 
dreds of miles, one vast, immeasurable 
sea of muddied, turbulent, onrushing 
waters. The Roper is right in the heart 
of the ‘““Never-Never” land, and along 
its banks and watersheds are roaming 
unclad, almost animal-like, peoples, 


prospectors or pioneering pastorialists 
who go seeking gold or grass in the 
“Never-Never” land where both are 
plentiful. Seventy-five miles up the 
Roper is an Anglican Mission of re- 
cent beginnings, absolutely one of the 
most remote missions in the wide 
world, and where supplies only go 
about once in every year. The Mis- 
sion is endeavoring to ween the blacks 
from their useless, wandering lives, 
and though only eight years in exist- 
ence, it has now been definitely proven 
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The author, Thomas J. McMahon and his staff of native carrier boys landing at the Rope 
River, Never-Never-Land, Northern Australia. 


the aboriginals of North Australia. 
These blacks, very ugly of features, 
especially the women, who become 
wrinkled, withered and haggard when 
little more than twenty years of age 
from the rough usage they get and the 
hard work looking for food they are 
made to find. The men are miserable, 
lazy beings with ill-formed limbs; 
they are exceedingly treacherous, and 
tribal murders are frequent. Murders 
of white men too often occur, daring 


that the “Never-Never”’ blacks, ac- 
counted the lowest on the scale of hu- 
manity, are capable of a fair amount 
of intelligence, and can be taught the 
use of tools and to attend gardens. A 
hundred miles up, and near the moun- 
tain country, the Roper narrows, and 
here the most isolated police station 
in the commonwealth is found. The 
police of this station may be truly said 
to be never out of their saddles, for 
they have thousands of square miles to 




















Wild natives and their Gunyahs (huts), Never-Never-Land. 














Chiefs being dressed and painted for a native war dance. 
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patrol, and hardly a day passes but 
they are after native murderers or na- 
tives molesting and staying the ad- 
vance of white men. A few hardy 
white bushmen have already pushed 
their herds on to the fine pastures of 
the Roper Hills, and the blacks are a 
constant source of trouble, as well as 
danger, in the numbers they spear, not 
only for food, but for mere wanton- 
ness, and it is only by the police hunt- 
ing them up and bringing some of them 
punishment that any check is kept up- 

























Tamed natives of a cattle station in the Never-Never-Land. 
background. 


on their depredations. The police 
lead very lonely lives, though very 
strenuous ones, and it is amazing how 
the wildest of blacks come to know 
of them and what their duties mean. 
It is a question of time when the 
blacks will be more reasonable, yet it 
is hardly to be expected that as the 
white man advances their hunting 
grounds become limited, and it is nat- 
ural that they should prey upon the 
white man’s preserves in consequence. 
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It is among the “Never-Never” natives 
that weird customs are continued, 
many of them cruel and horrible. One 


strange superstition is that cousins 
must on no account look upon one an- 
other. Such a lapse instantly means 
death perhaps to a whole family. The 
deep-set superstitions of these blacks 
are hard to remove, and that is the 
main reason why they are so difficult 
to win to ways of civilization. Once 
get through these, as the Mission- 
aries tell, and then it is possible to 








Mrs. Warrington-Roger in the 


train them to something useful. Can- 
nibalism is with many of the tribes 
quite common, and it is no unusual 
thing for a woman to eat her newly- 
born baby. They have no cultivations, 
no proper houses, poor weapons, they 
merely pick up roots to eat, live under 
hastily made wind screens called 
“Gunyahs,” and carry unwieldy, rough- 
ly made spears. There are no mar- 
riage customs; when a man fancies a 
woman for his wife, he simply takes 


























Semi-wild native boys of the Never-Never-Land, Northern Australia: showing tribal marks 
on beads denoting manhood and age at which each individual may marry. 














In a native camp, Northern Australia. 
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her; if she declines, he half kills her, 
and the wooing is over, and she sub- 
mits to be his constant slave. As a 
rule, there is some fuss made on the 
occasion of a death, a “corroberee”— 
a wailing dance of death is held for 
three or four days and nights, when 
the body, or what is left of it, is 
thrown into a cave called the Black- 
fellow’s cemetery. Inside these caves 
are to be seen some remarkable draw- 
ings representing men, plants and ani- 
mals, sketched with red earth, the art 
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good that your would-be anger melts 
to admiration and amusement. The 
authorities of the commonwealth are 
much concerned at the rapid manner 
of the dying out of the blacks, not only 
in the “Never-Never” land, but all 
over North Australia. There are some 
people who say it is as well, for they 
will] never be of any use, and then 
there are others who differ from this, 
for both native men and women when 
taken young can be made useful on 
cattle stations, and as horsemen and 
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The Rope River of the Never-Never-Land of Northern Australia, a fine river course through 
a desolate district. 


being such as to denote whatever 
qualifications these people may lack 
they certainly have  semi-artistic 
sense, and as children when educated 
they generally write in a style so fine 
and neat that is quite equal to copy 
headings. These natives, too, are won- 
derfu] imitators. Ata glance they can 


take in every peculiarity of speech or 
gait of a stranger, and right before 
your very eyes they will begin to give 
an exhibition, to the huge delight of 
the onlookers. 


The imitation is so 





horsewomen they are unsurpassed. All 
the same, their numbers are fast di- 
minishing, and in twenty years there 
may not be a single black out of the 
thousands now alive. 

The most romantic person in the 
“Never-Never” land is a woman, the 
wife of a Pastoralist, who owns a cat- 
tle station on the Roper called “Pad- 
dy’s Lagoon.” This lady, Mrs. War- 
rington-Rogers, is the daughter-in-law 
of one of the most learned of the State 
of Victoria’s judges. As a young wo- 




















man some fifteen years ago she settled 
with her husband on a ranch near the 
top of the Northern Territory of Aus- 
tralia, but the prospects of a wide ex- 
tent of country in the unknown “Never- 
Never” land enticed the pair to settle 
there, but fortune is coming slowly, 
owing to the isolation of the district 
and the time it takes to drive cattle to 
any markets. 

This driving takes from 10 to 11 
months every year, leaving Mrs. War- 
rington-Rogers with her staff of “Lu- 
bras” (native women) to manage the 
station. This means that for months 
at a time the good lady is out muster- 
ing and branding her cattle, building 
cattle yards, rounding up fats for the 
markets, and the hundred other jobs 
that fall under such work the whole 
time in one of the wildest parts of the 
“Never-Never.” Mrs. Warrington- 
Rogers, with all her “manliness,” is 
a most womanly woman, a delightful 
conversationalist, well read, and in 
spite of being always in the saddle, 
well costumed in an up-to-date riding 
tailor-made dress. To meet this lady 
and her lubras—dressed as they are in 
brown holland Greenaway dresses 
faced and braided with wide red rib- 
bon—coming through the lonely bush 
of this far-off land, is to imagine that 
the pages of a fairy book had suddenly 
opened, and a bright cavalcade had is- 
sued forth. 

The “Never-Never” land is a sports- 
man’s Paradise, the rivers are teem- 
ing with wonderful fish, one in par- 
ticular called the “Manawar,” a tiny 
brown-colored fish with four large 
black round marks on each side, like 
gun openings; this fish lives close to 
the grassy banks, and with unerring 
accuracy ejects a stream of water on 
to flies and other small insects as to 
ensure a constant supply of food. An- 
other fish that clings to the bottom 
of a boat, making the distinct and 
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THE “NEVER-NEVER” LAND OF NORTH AUSTRALIA 
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most disturbing clarion call of a cor- 


net ringing out some military call. 
Many kinds of water fowl are in 
abundance, while alligators infest 


every river and creek. The natives 
take very little notice of these mon- 
sters, some of which grow 30 feet long, 
yet put a dog or a pig in the water for 
one minute, and within a half hour 
the spot wil] be alive with alligators. 
Only experienced men with keen eye- 
sight can get good sport out of these 
animals; they are so much the color 
of the river mud that often one will 
saunter right on to them, when they 
will quietly slip into the stream, sel- 
dom making an attempt at attack. Buf- 
faloes, introduced to the far North of 
the territory some 50 years ago, have 
spread to the western edges of the 
“Never-Never” land, and they are shot 
for the excellent hides they give. The 
advent of great financiers like Vesty 
Brothers, who have recently built im- 
mense meat and preserving works at 
Port Darwin, the only port of this wide 
northern territory, are giving great en- 
couragement to men with pastoral ex- 
perience to take up land and stock it, 
and it is hoped that once the pastoral 
industry flourishes and spreads, other 
kinds of development will quickly 
follow. The emptiness of the greater 
part of the extreme north of the con- 
tinent of Australia, and the distance 
it is from most other populated parts 
of the commonwealth, and its nearness 
to the overcrowded islands on the 
route to Asia, is giving much thought 
to commonwealth politicians. Efforts 
are to be made to induce and encour- 
age settlers of all classes, and once 
this is accomplished the wonderful 
possibilities in many much needed 
commercial products will come out to 
testify that there are few places in the 
sun with such prospects as the north 
of Australia, with its weird “Never- 
Never” land. 





























Five Hundred Chinese Refugees 


By F. B. Worley 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY KIMPSON V. YU.) 


LITTLE thing, merely the honor 
A of the Punitive Expedition and 
of the United States, requires 

that protection be given to 

these faithful camp followers.” So re- 
ported Major John W. Parker, of the 
24th Infantry, U. S. Army, in respect 
to the five hundred and odd Chinese 
refugees encamped near Columbus, 
New Mexico, and who had come out 
of Mexico with the American soldiers 
of the Mexico Punitive Expedition, 
upon the withdrawals of the army from 
Mexico, fleeing from the wrath of Villa 
and from his oft-proclaimed hostility 
to the Chinese at work and in business 
in Mexico. 
And so, 


bringing whatever they 


could—which in some cases was quite 
a little, and in other cases practically 
nothing—these unfortunate victims of 
misplaced anger cast their lot with the 
stability and friendship represented 
by the soldiers of the United States 
Army, and journeying from various 
parts of Chihuahua, from Parral to the 
border settlement at Palomas, they 
came into the haven of safety—the 
United States. In return for this pro- 
tection, they did everything possible to 
aid the expedition, and were of great 
service to the officers in command; and 
this faithfulness incurred the still 
greater enmity of Villa to them, so that 
it was absolutely unsafe for them to 
venture back into Mexico. 
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From right to left—Consul-General T. K. Fong, Secretary Kimpson V. T. 
Yu, Fung Ching, “Six Companies” representative 
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Camp was established in the early 
days of February for all the refugees 
—Americans, Mexicans and Chinese; 
the Chinese Exclusion Laws were a 
barrier to the releasing of the Chinese, 
but within a short time all but the 
Chinese had been located in good po- 
sitions, or with steady work. To be 
exact, there were 524 of the Chinese. 
Some were merchants who had been in 
business in Mexico; some had been 
laborers; many of them had been em- 
ployed by the Army upon its entry into 
Mexico; all were residents, in what- 
ever capacity engaged, who were com- 
pelled to seek safety. Some were well 
provided for financially, but the major- 
ity had now practically nothing, hav- 
ing lost whatever they had through 
seizure by Villa agents. Major Parker 
was in general command of all the 
refugees, and Mr. W. T. Page, repre- 
senting General Pershing, was in di- 
rect charge of the Chinese camp, and 
became, to the Chinese, one of their 
best friends. 

The Government Immigration offi- 
cials, by reason of the existing laws, 
were disposed to send the whole batch 
to Juarez, Mexico, but the army offi- 


A squad of refugees on the way to dig trenches. 








cials, who appreciated the existing 
conditions in Mexico, would not hear 
of it, for there was anything but satis- 
factory assurances or guarantees that 
their property or their lives would be 
safe anywhere in Mexico. To be sure, 
many Chinese were already in Juarez, 
but from what they wrote, it was soon 
gathered that they had been systemati- 
cally robbed of at least half of all that 
they had upon their arrival at Juarez, 
and by the Mexican officials them- 
selves, who were supposed to watch out 
for their safety. Here, then, was in- 
deed a puzzling situation. These men 
had to be taken care of, but who was to 
pay the bill, and what was eventually 
to be done with them? 

The Chinese minister at -Washing- 
ton, Dr. Koo, was appealed to, and he 
at once got busy. He instructed Con- 
sul-Gen. T. K. Fong, at San Francisco, 
to hasten to the scene, and he issued an 
appeal to the Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association (familiarly 
known as the Chinese “Six Compan- 
ies”) at San Francisco to raise funds 
for the relief of their destitute brethren 
at Columbus and Juarez. Both re- 
quests brought immediate action. Con- 

























































sul Fong and his Consulate Secretary, 
Kimpson Yu, hurried to the border 
country and established offices at El 
Paso, Texas; they were accompanied 
by representatives of the “Six Cora- 
panies,” and one of these men, Mr. 
Fung Ching, was sent to Columbus to 
take charge of the rationing of the 
camp—the food being purchased, 
through relief funds, from U. S. Quar- 
termaster, and being then distributed 
by Fung Ching to the Chinese at the 
Camp. 

The camp itself was run in military 
style. Guards were furnished and reg- 
ular routine followed. At first there 
was a disposition among some of the 
Chinese in camp to fill their leisure 
hours with card gambling games, and 
this threatened to make a _ decided 
transfer of what ready money was left 
among the men to some few very able 
card players—and then there would 
have indeed been trouble. Secretary 
Yu, of the Consulate, took a firm hand 
on this point and made a novel order. 
Gathering the men around him he gave 
permission for any one seeing any 
gambling going on to immediately 
seize both the cards and the money. 


A group of refugees in one of the camp street. 





It was not many hours before some 
cards and money were presented to 
him, for some one with a sharp eye 
had seen the game going on. Secre- 
tary Yu commended the man, took the 
cards, and, while the camp followers 
looked on in amazement, gave the man 
the money he had seized. Here, in- 
deed, was “easy money,” and a few 
more tried their hand at such interest- 
ing detective work. But alas, it didn’t 
last; gambling stopped at once, for the 
stakes were decidedly too insecure— 
the outside onlooker grabbed and won 
all there was in sight. No further trou- 
ble was experienced in this line. In 
the place of gambling, outdoor amuse- 
ments became more popular; Chinese 
games were indulged in, and Chinese 
music often filled the air. A patch of 
ground was utilized as a garden; also 
a trench was dug around the Mexican 
border side of the camp for use in case 
of any Mexican invasion—and so the 
days passed. 

Meanwhile, the question still per- 
sisted: What was to be done with these 
Chinese refugees? Firstly, they were 
wanted for laborers in Mexicali; Gov- 
ernor Cantu of that district, however, 





























“Setting-up” exercises being taught the refugees by the U. S. Army officer 


demanded $150 per man to allow them 
in—to allow into Mexican domain the 


men who had been forced to flee from 
Mexico, and who had lost their all 
through Mexican seizure—and no one 
could see the justice of such a graft, 
or could figure where the money was 
to come from even if it was endured. 
Then some one reported that the refu- 
gees could go to work in Sonora, Mex- 
ico, but on the day they were about to 
prepare for the journey, the Governor 
of Sonora issued a proclamation that 
no Chinese were to be allowed to enter 
his district. A number of smaller 
land and mining propositions were ad- 
vanced, but they required the self-sus- 
tenance of the men until some returns 
could come in from their work, and the 
Consul did not regard the proposition 
as acceptable or practicable. 

A number of the men wanted to go 
to China, and quite a few were given 
transportation and sailed for their na- 
tive land; but this was possible only 
by the generosity of the “Six Compan- 
ies,” and of the railroad and steam- 
ship companies allowing charity rates 
for the men; and in all the movement 
of these men, from first to last, these 


transportation companies have shown 
a friendship and a willingness to assist 
that wil] indeed long be remembered 
by the Chinese officials in the United 
States. Some two score of the men 
having been merchants in Mexico, and 
being able to arrange to enter mercan- 
tile pursuits in the United States and 
to provide a bond that they would re- 
main merchants, the Department of 
Labor agreed that these men be al- 
lowed formal entry into the country, 
and in this, as in all matters, Super- 
vising Inspector Berkshire of the Im- 
migration Station at El Paso, and his 
able assistants, did all that they were 
permitted to do under the department 
rules to carry out the plans agreed up- 
on for the disposition of the men. 
There were finally 450 men left in 
the camp, and something had to be 
done, as the situation could not longer 
remain, as it involved the feeding of 
the men at an expense of about $100 
per day, the services of army men who 
were likely to be needed elsewhere and 
the inactivity of the men in the camp 
which would soon lead to undesirable 
camp conditions. Again the army 
came to the rescue, and again they 
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took under their wing their former pro- 
teges. Laborers were needed at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, and were not 
procurable; why not make temporary 
disposition of the men by putting them 
to work under the Army Quartermas- 
ter at San Antonio? The men could 
be paid regular wages, the needed 
work to be done around the fort could 
be handled, and until conditions in 
Mexico were more favorable for their 
return, these Chinese refugees could 
easily be kept busy. 

This plan was taken up with all the 
necessary government departments, 
and finally met the approval of all, and 
of the Chinese officials as well, and 
then began the hard task of manifest- 
ing the men, having their photographs 
taken, and issuing them special cer- 
tificates, by which they could be iden- 
tified, and which allowed them tem- 
porary residence in the United States, 
and only under the charge of the Army 
Quartermaster at San Antonio, until 
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such time as the Mexican conditions 
allowed of their safe return to Mexico. 
A special train was arranged, and on 
June 6th the Columbus refugee camp 
became a memory, and Mr. Fung 
Ching had his 450 charges safe from 
Villa raids, as far as temporary asy- 
lum in the United States could make 
them, there to remain in their haven of 
safety until at least a more peaceful 
regime in Mexico might prevail. 

Five hundred more Chinese, en- 
camped at Juarez, Mexico, and under 
rations provided by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and Six Companies, would 
have liked to join them, but the laws of 
the United States are in the way, and 
the best Uncle Sam will afford them is 
safe conduct through the United States 
to a steamer en route for China; but 
who wants to go to China when civil 
war threatens there to engulf that 
country, and threatens to make every 
able-bodied Chinese citizen a soldier 
there? 






























HEART OF THE NATIONS 


I 


THE APPEAL. 


Blood-red the sunset of the Eastern skies afar; 

Red as the dawning of the Western Star. 

Brother calls to brother o’er the surge of wreck-strewn seas: 
“Aid our fight for freedom; share our victories, 

Airmen and foemen; warriors by sea and land— 

Men of Old Glory, aid our gallant band! 


“Heed ye the children, sleeping ‘neath the crimsoned main; 
Mark ye the sacred pyre of heroes slain. 

Cries of martyred maidens wring the chords of memory; 
Captured comrades helpless in their agony. 

Heed ye! oh, speed ye! fling afar Columbia’s might! 

Heed ye! oh, speed ye! fight for God and right!” 


IT. 
THE RESPONSE 


“Not for the treasure, plenteous as desert sands; 
Not for the measure of the tyrant’s lands: 

Not for these our men array in Glory’s panoply, 

But to free the nations all from infamy, 

Thunder our cannons; waves our Glory-Flag on high; 
Echoes our Watchword: God and Liberty!” 


G. V. A. 














Bret Harte and Early California 


By George R. Batten 


peaceful, yet a name linked 

with the most spectacular 

struggle for gold that the world 
has ever known! Seventy years ago 
this month, a trapper by trade, and a 
frontiersman by inclination, one James 
W. Mitchell, was sent by General Sut- 
ter to Coloma, on the south fork of the 
American River, to superintend the 
erection of a sawmill. There are le- 
gendary accounts of how Mitchell 
found, high in the Sierras, at the sun- 
set hour, a Golden Lake, the radiance 
from which shown through a dark ra- 
vine and beckoned him to its waters, 
and upon whose sands of gold great 
masses of ore, like pebbles, were 
strewn. But the authentic, if less ro- 
mantic history of the discovery is that, 
in the construction of the mill, Mitchell 
had occasion to admit the river water 
into the tail-race, and in so doing a 
considerable quantity of mud, sand and 
gravel was carried along the stream. 
Noticing the glittering particles, he 
picked up a nugget—and in that hour 
dawned a new era, which drew to Cali- 
fornia the world’s adventurers. That 
the wealth of the properties was not 
exaggerated is proved by the records 
of some of the returns, for one nugget 
weighed nearly 200 pounds and was 
worth more than $40,000; other cases 
testify that a miner, with a _ rocker, 
made $5,000 in a day, for days in suc- 
cession, while 9 acres of ground, in 
Coon Hollow, is reported to have given 
up a million dollars an acre. 

So, with the facts of California’s 
wealth clearly established, it is not to 
be wondered at that marvelous tales 
soon went forth, and that men eagerly 
betook themselves to this El Dorado. 
Here, in the year 1849, there was an 


(CO veces a name so musical and 


and 
Man- 
agers of pack trains received $3,000 a 
month, and other similar labor was 


inrush of 100,000 newcomers, 
prices at once became fabulous. 


paid for on the same scale. Four 
bushels of Oregon apples cost $500; 
potatoes were $1.50 a pound, flour $1 a 
a pound, baked beans $1 a plate, eggs 
were $1 apiece. All articles of cloth- 
ing ranged high in price, heavy boots 
costing from $40 to $50 a pair. The 
typical boarding house consisted 
chiefly of a fragilely constructed, can- 
vas covered booth for a dining hall, 
long logs for seats, and walls hung 
with tiers of bunks. For board and 
lodging at a caravansaraj of this type, 
a miner cheerfully paid $150 a week. 

The glories of the climate were her- 
alded far and wide, and one had only 
to live there a short time in order to 

















Bret Harte in middle life. 
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The original of Chaffee, Tennessee’s Partner, driving Jenny, as depicted 
in the story by Bret Harte. 


become impressed with the extent to 
which all shared in its pride. 

At a dinner, given in San Francisco, 
a local orator is reported to have dis- 
coursed upon the glories of California. 
“Look at its forest trees, varying from 
three hundred to one thousand feet in 
height, and with their trunks so close 
together (drawing his knife from his 
belt and pantomiming) that you can- 
not stick this bowie-knife between 
them; and the lordly elk, with antlers 
from seventeen to twenty feet spread, 
with their heads and tails up, ambling 
through these grand forests. It’s a 
sight, gentlemen”—‘“Stop,” said a new- 
comer, who had not yet been inocu- 
lated with the atmosphere. “My 
friend, if the trees are so close together 
how does the elk get through the woods 
with his wide-spreading antlers ?”’ The 
Californian turned on the stranger, 
with a look of thorough contempt, and 
replied, “That’s the elk’s business.” 
He then continued his unvarnished 
tale, no more embarrassed than the sun 
at noonday. 





In the early days of *49 and °50, 
while the quest of the Golden Fleece 
was doubtless the prime motive, yet 
the love of adventure for adventure’s 
sake played a most important part. 
The Argonauts were splendid men, the 
type who enlist in the early days of a 
war, young men, far above the average 
in all ways. Those who were not dem- 
ocratic by nature soon become so, for 
socia] distinctions were rubbed out; a 
man was judged by his bank account, 
and questions concerning his past were 
never asked. “What is your partner’s 
last name?” a San Francisco merchant 
asked of another, in the year 1850. 
“Really, I don’t know,” was the reply. 
“We've only been acquainted three or 
four weeks.” To look at the returned 
miners of those days, the first impres- 
sion would be that they were all of a 
rough cast of men, uneducated, savage. 
They wore uncut hair, long beards, red 
flannel shirts, flashy Chinese scarfs 
round their waists, under which, from 
a black leather belt, hung the hand- 
some six-shooter and bowie-knife; with 
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Interior of a miner’s log cabin of the early '50’s. 





Figuring on the gold 


dust panned during the day. 


a wide brimmed slouch hat, such a man 
striding along with an independent air, 
one might think that here was the 
chief of an unknown tribe. Get into 
conversation with him, however, and 
you would find him a gentleman, edu- 
cated, and earnestly working for the 
family, “back home.” The story is 
told of one meeting of old acquaint- 
ances. An Argonaut, just arrived, was 
amazed at recognizing, in the boatman 
who pulled him ashore, and who 
charged him the modest sum of $50 for 
the performance, a classmate at Ox- 
ford. “Were you not.” he asked eag- 
erly. “Senior Wrangler in ’43?” “Yes,” 
replied the other significantly, “but I 
also pulled stroke in the boat.” 

The only government of those days 
was the universally sanctioned law of 
the people, the natural law of justice. 
Some one wrote. in a San Francisco 
paper in 1851, “The world will never 
know, and no one could imagine, the 
heart-rending scenes or the instances 
of courage and heroic self-sacrifice 


which have occurred among the Cali- 
fornia pioneers during the last three 
years.” There was a true nobility that 
ruled even lawless men in those camps, 
and a bond that knitted them together. 
Any falsity or lack of brother’s faith 
was branded black, as worse than any 
sin, and a man was always sure to find 
good friends if he were friendly in his 
turn. Stealing was absolutely unheard 
of, and a miner could leave his bags of 
gold dust in his unlocked cabin, or, for 
that matter, on the ground of his claim, 
and go away for days, without any fear 
of it being molested. A yeaf and a half 
after the discovery of gold, there came 
to the camps and cities another element 
—the convicts from Australia, the 
looser strains from other countries, the 
riff-raff from the eastern part of the 
United States, and the ideal conditions 
which existed in 1849 and 1850 ceased 
to prevail. The miner no longer left 
his treasure unguarded, no longer 
looked upon each newcomer as his 
comrade, no longer left his bowie-knife 
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or revolver in his cabin when he went 
abroad. 

It was of the California of this latter 
period that Bret Harte wrote, and, 
though he has been accused, by some, 
of portraying a condition of people and 
society which did not exist, neverthe- 
less the diaries, records, letters and 
narratives, written by the pioneers 
themselves, and also the San Fran- 
cisco and other California papers, from 
°49 to ’55, corroborate Bret Harte’s 
assertion that he described only what 
actually occurred. Chapter and verse 
could always be given to confirm his 
account of the life of those days, even 
of characters as unique as Maruja. He 
had come, at an early age, to Califor- 
nia, by way of the Horn, with his 
mother and sister; he at first taught in 
a private family, later acted as clerk 
and expressman, and there were also 
soldiering days for him. At about 20 
years of age, he spent less than a year 
in the foothills of the Sierras, among 


pioneer miners, yet 45 years of literary 
output did not exhaust his impressions 
of that period. In 1856 he became ex- 
press manager on stages in northern 
California, a dangerous post, truly, as 
the safe contained treasure carried by 
Wells, Fargo & Company, who did 


most of the express business. The 
safe was chained to the box of the 
coach; sometimes, when a large 
amount of gold was carried, armed 
guards rode inside the stage, and it was 
nothing unusual to be held up by high- 
waymen. Therefore the stage-driver 
was no ordinary individual, for he must 
know how to drive six, maybe half- 
broken horses, manage a _ powerful 
brake, “trim” the wagon on a danger- 
ous bit of road, ford streams at high 
flood, and be a target for highwaymen. 
His type is preserved in the character 
of Yuba Bill, who possessed a peculiar 
humor, a silent humor at times, and an 
air of pugnacious calm, a stepping 
back to get his distance, for a telling 
blow. One can find many thrilling ac- 
counts of the operations of the high- 
waymen, or road-agents, as they were 
called. There was a politeness and 
unerring sense of humor about them, 
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too, which makes them quite as inter- 
esting as the reckless Captain Hinds 
and courtly Claude du Vals of other 
countries and earlier times. Here is 
Bret Harte’s own account of the hold- 
ing up of a coach by a leader of road- 
agents, in search of a parce] of green- 
backs which had been fraudulently ob- 
tained from one of his friends The 
expressman’s box was searched, but 
the sought-for package was not found. 
Then the passengers were made to 
alight and to stand in a row, covered 
by the road-agent’s gun, while he 
coolly addressed them: 

“Thank you! Gentlemen, one of 
you has a package of greenbacks; I 
want that package. I don’t want 
(turning to one of his victims) ‘the 
gold dust concealed in the hollow of 
your boot, though it seems to impede 
your movements. I don’t (to another) 
‘want the coin you have filled up your 
pistol holster with, though you’ve sac- 
rificed your pistol for it; I only want 
the package of greenbacks that’ (to 
others) ‘seems to lie between you two 
men.’ Here the packet was handed 
over, and then he said, in a matter of 
fact way: ‘Thanks, Bill’ (to the driver) 
—‘wait here until you hear me whistle. 
Raise so much as a rein or whip-lash 
until that signal, and you know what'll 
happen! Now, gentlemen’ (to the pas- 
sengers). ‘you will not be detained here 
a second longer than I can help. I 
wish you a good-night and a swift jour- 
ney.” 

Dancing was a common amusement 
among the miners, even when there 
were no women to be had as partners. 
It was an interesting spectacle to see a 
party of long-bearded men, in heavy 
boots and flannel shirts, going through 
all the steps and figures of the dance, 
with spirit and often with grace, keen 
enjoyment depicted upon their rough- 
ened. sun-burned faces, and revolvers 
and bowie-knives glancing in their 
belts. A crowd of the same rough- 
looking bystanders stood round, cheer- 
ing them heartily on to greater efforts, 
and occasionally dancing a few steps 
more quietly, on their own account. 

From the Southern States, the men 














who came across the plains were more 
typically pioneers, less alert men, real- 
ly, less refined than the Easterners, but 
men of greater bravery, industry, inde- 
pendence, many of them deeply reli- 
gious. From this class, Bret Harte 
drew such characters as Tennessee’s 
Pardner, Madison Wayne, and the Bell 
Ringer of Angel’s. In the “Argonauts 
of 49,” he writes: “The miners were, 
above all, faithful to their partners, 
and loved them with a love passing 
women. It was dangerous to inter- 
fere in partners’ quarrels. Once a 
stranger at a bar, who had not, so far 
as he knew, given offense to any per- 
son present, suddenly found himself 
upon the floor and a tall] Kentuckian 
standing over him with his revolver 
out. When the tall gentleman was cour- 
teously asked for an explanation, he 
said: “I ain’t anything against the 
stranger myself, but he said something 
just now against Quakers, and I want 
him to understand that my partner is 
a Quaker and a peaceful man.” 

Bret Harte is like Dickens in this 
respect, that he employs his humor 
never to caricature but to illustrate hu- 
man life and nature; some of the best 
of his humorous pieces have been 
written with a most serious purpose. A 
blank space in the Overland, of which 
he was the editor, was the occasion of 
his writing the “Heathen Chinee,” 
which, thanks to the timeliness of it 
and to Punch’s almost instantaneous 
recognition of its genius, made him 
famous. The Chinamen were invading 
California in large numbers, were imi- 
tating in all respects the Caucasian, 
and were decidedly, in spite of all op- 
position, holding their own. Bret Harte 
foresaw what this might come to, and 
thought that, by portraying the situa- 
tion humorously, he might strike a note 
at the right time. It was written at an 
hour when the country was being awak- 
ened to the Chinese problem, and the 
poem was remarkably impartial in its 
portrayal of both sides of the question. 
It became almost instantly popular, 
and affected public opinion decidedly, 
on the burning question of the Chinese 
Exclusion Bill, being quote on the floor 
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Panning gold in a stream along the 
Mother Lode. 











of the United States Senate and given 
world wide reputation. 

As editor of the Overland, whose 
opening number contained no distinc- 
tive romance of California and with 
no prospect of any for the second edi- 
tion, Bret Harte made good the omis- 
sion with “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” Though locally labeled as most 
singular by the secular press, and as 
immoral and unchristian by the reli- 
gious press, the East received it differ- 
ently. An early mail brought a letter 
from the editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly. begging in most flattering terms 
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that he would write another similar 
story. It was six months, however, 
before the author wrote anything else 
at all, and then there came forth that 
tale, a veritable classic of a far from 
classic period, a story which few can 
read without emotion, “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat.” Bret Harte had pene- 
tration such as few possess, excep- 
tional fancy, and a keen scent for all 
that is dramatic. He well understood 
the rough, imperial justice of the miner 
and the explorer, and unfailingly did 
he find the best in women. His hero- 
ines have been likened to those of 
Hardy and Tourgenieff, and there is a 
noble forgetfulness of self ever pre- 
dominant in them. Sometimes there is 
an abruptness in his romances, as in 
“A Jack and Jill of the Sierras,” which 
a writer watchful of climaxes would 
avoid; but there is never anything that 
savors of coarseness. ; 
“Tennessee’s Partner,” like most of 
his mining tales, at least, was founded 
on fact; a search in the early records 


of Tuolumne County will give the ori- 
ginal story of pathetic devotion. When 
told that his characters were but the 
creations of his imagination Bret Harte 
would grow indignant, as nearly so as 
a man of his gentle temperament could 


ever be. It is said of him that, one 
day, Mr. Stoddard told him that he had 
just met a friend who had wept over 
a certain passage in one of his stories. 
The reply was: “Well, he had a right 
to; I wept when I wrote it.” And Clara 
Morris, in her book, “Life on the 
Stage,” says that when, in some of her 
roles, tears were necessary, all she had 
to do was to think of poor old Tennes- 
see’s Partner, with his honest, grief- 
burdened heart. In but a few words 
oftentimes, he gives the reader a full 
acquaintance with a character. A little 
touch here, a bit of humor or pathos 
there, a glimpse in a single sentence of 
his philosophy, if he may be said to 
have had one, and you see the talent 
in his work. When Mr. Jack Hamlin 
is appealed to by the pitifully human 
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Heiress of Red Dog, the whole story 
of his admiration, almost reverence, 
for her unselfishness is told by the 
mere act of his wanting to shake hands 
with her. One knows the character of 
the blacksmith, who “leaned toward 
the noble verse of Byron,” from just 
one short paragraph in “The Romance 
of Madrono Hollow.” 

Can a reader forget the picture given 
of the miscellaneous collection in that 
hat, provided by Stumpy for “the 
Luck’s” maintenance, from the Bible 
(“Contributor not detected”) to a 
golden spur. And also the camp of 
miners, rough men they were, Oak- 
hurst, he of the Hamlet countenance, 
Kentuck, Tipton, Tom Rider and others 
—out under the trees in the soft sum- 
mer twilight, while Man-o‘-War Jack 
sang a lusty song of some ninety verses 
to “the Luck.” Perhaps there is noth- 
ing finer in all his descriptions than 
that of Cressy’s father, fierce, un- 
tamed, conscious of his own deficien- 
cies, yet ambitious for the best and 
highest for his daughter. And there is 
a delicacy of touch, almost to be mar- 
veled at, in the effort of Tennessee’s 
partner to obtain Tennessee’s pardon, 
not in offering the judge his “pile,” but 
in not realizing that his partner had 
committed an offense which could not 
be condoned. Then the pathos of his 
apology to the court, and the embar- 
rassed remark with regard to the sul- 
triness of the evening, as he withdrew, 
after Tennessee had gripped his hand 
in the last farewell, with the words, 
“Euchred, old man!” 

So, not only did Bret Harte preserve 
the records of that peculiar and pictur- 
esque period of California’s history, 
but he also broke the sway of the artifi- 
cial and conventional in the American 
literature of that time. In all of his 
works he sought, not the praise of 
men, but rather to portray the gold of 
goodness in humanity, in rude and wild 
hearts, often hidden under the rubbish 
of vices, but still active and in its own 
way mighty. 





A Summer Trial 


By Mary Jane Thacher 


OOD Heavens! What won't 
* writers do to get in the lime- 
light?” Robert Mason flung 
down the paper with such vio- 
lence that the forked willow stick 
strung with bacon which he was hold- 
ing with his other hand before the 
camp fire to cook, toppled perilously. 
“Oh, be careful, please! There!” 
tragically. “I told you how it would 
be!” for a strange voice coming with 
entire unexpectedness startled him in- 
to completing the catastrophe, and the 
bacon slid into the fire. The girl of 
the voice slipped hastily down from 
‘her horse, caught the fork from his 
paralyzed hand, and rushed to the 
rescue. 

“It's not hurt at all—just nicely 
broiled,” she announced, after awhile, 
as she brushed the ashes off the last 
piece and laid it with its fellows on 
a paper on a huge log that stretched 
like a long banquet table beside the 
camp ground. 

Mason, meanwhile, had recognized 
in her horse his own Cussed, and knew 
the girl must be the cousin for whom 
Harry Manners had borrowed the cay- 
use. When he saw her proceed to un- 
wrap the rest of the lunch Hop 
Lee had provided he took Cussed’s 
saddle and bridle off, and with an af- 
fectionate pat sent him down to the 
timothy meadow where his range mate 
was tethered. 

She arranged the lunch neatly along 
the top of the log, then gathering 
sprays of the sweet scented kin-ne- 
kin-nic that trailed its pink blossoms 
and dark, glossy leaves everywhere 
over the mountain, made the whole 
charmingly festive, while Mason 
looked on with delight. She was cer- 
tainly some cousin, he thought, as he 


noted the grace and deftness of her 
movements, the sunlight gleams of 
her. bright chestnut hair—she had dis- 
carded her hat at the start—and the 
twinkles of sunlight in her eyes, 
equally golden, which would dart down 
at times and tiptilt the corners of her 
mouth, a mouth both tender and 
merry. And her magical voice! His 
thoughts lacked words to fit the music 
of it, the sweetness, and good-comrade- 
ship and understandingness of it, that 
set the chords of old memories a-tin- 
gle. 

“Luncheon is ready now. Will you 
please put the chairs in place?” she 
smiled her request. 

He obediently moved the sawed-off 
sections of a log up to the board. 

“Is ita dream? Will you vanish if 
I speak?” he asked, as they seated 
themselves. 

“Observe your bacon and other 
things do the vanishing act, and see if 
you think me a vision.” Then after a 
few minutes of contemplative silence 
she exclaimed earnestly: 

“Oh, isn’t this the most beautiful 
spot in the world! And aren’t these 
the most wonderful mountains! The 
high places with their big, scattered 
trees and green grass are like parks, 
and the cool, deep mystery of the low- 
land thickets is enchanting. What has 
made such perfect paths through the 
thickets and kept the parks clean?” 

“Sheep. Years ago there were thou- 
sands of them here. The settlements 
have driven them farther back now.” 

“And this place, here under the clus- 
ter of big pines which are eternally 
crooning their welcome and sympathy, 
with the view of the meadow and the 
timothy waving in the wind like a sil- 
ver gray sea and the fragrance of the 
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fir and the flowers and the glorious 
warm sunshine of June—don’t you love 
it?” 

“T certainly do!” impressively ear- 
nest. 

The significance of his remark failed 
to impress her, however, for her soul 
was still in harmony with the love- 
liness of the surroundings. It came 
back to earth after a time. 

“What were you reading that so 
nearly caused the destruction of your 
bacon?” she inquired. 

“A sensational write-up of a book 
advocating trial marriages.” 

“You don’t approve of them?” 

“Of course not. Nobody does—not 
even the author. She’s just working to 
gain notoriety.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It might not be 
such a bad idea. Not getting married 


really, of course, but if every couple 
had to live in the same house awhile 
before marriage it might prevent some 
sorry mistakes.” 
“Never think it. 
uncertainty only add to the flame. 


Propinquity and 
In 
marriage more than anything else can 
one learn only by experience. Natu- 
rally,” and he. smiled whimsically, 
“like the spinster aunt bringing up 
children. I know all about it.” 

She smiled, too, in response, then 
said: 

“I am so glad you invited me to 
luncheon. Though your prayer for my 
presence was silent, I feel perfectly 
sure it was sincere.” 

“How could it be otherwise than 
silent when I didn’t know to whom to 
address it?” 

“Deceiver! Cussed told you. I saw 
him, and I saw your look tell him that 
you understood, too.” 

“Did my look say anything else?” 

“It did. It said, ‘some girl, that 
cousin of Manners,’” and a pertinent 
little laugh tip-tilted her nose. 

“Are you a witch?” he asked, with 
rather a guilty smile. 

“Just a Sherlock person. I knew 
that was what you should have said, 
and so I said you said it, and I evi- 
dently hit on the truth. I am cer- 
tainly glad you invited me—however 
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wordlessiy, for I was starving. I’m 
lost, you know.” 

“Since when ?” 

“Since early this morning. I was 
going from The Lake, where I had 
been teaching school, to Cousin 
Harry’s. I depended on Cussed to 
take the right turn and he betrayed my 
trust. I was greatly surprised and 
very much grieved at him. I had 
thought Cussed my friend—that he 
had my interests at heart.” 

“Perhaps he had. He has also his 
master’s—wise old Cussed—he shall 
have all the oats he can eat when 
he gets home. But don’t tell me you 
are a school teacher and expect me to 
believe it.” 

“Why ?” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“Just how should I look?” 

“Severe and learned.” 

“How humiliating! Yet I assure 
you I am both learned and severe— 
wait till you know me. There may be 
something to that, though,” reflective- 
ly—“It may have been because of my 
looks—or want of them—that my val- 
uable services were no longer re- 
tained.” 

“Don’t quibble. I happen to know 
that Miss Brown is The Lake teacher 
this summer.” 

“And I happen to know that Miss 
Brown’s mother was ill, necessitating 
her absence—I was at the postoffice 
with cousin Harry when she received 
word of it.” 

“Then I daresay she is better again. 
Besides, you don’t look tired out 
enough. The poor little school-ma’ams 
have a tough time out here in this 
rough country.” 

“Do they? Why, I had a delightful 
time. The most fascinating bunch of 
cowboys came whooping and shooting 
madly over to The Lake House from 
the 21 ranch every evening, and went 
through their Wild West stunts for my 
edification. They spotted me for a 
tenderfoot, I reckon, and took an ear- 
nest interest in my _ enlightenment. 
They even shot the lights out for my 
benefit one night, but the cruel bar 
proprietor had them arrested for that 














and came near sending them to jail.” 

“What prevented him?” his eyes 
lighting curiously. 

“Oh, I think he had a change of 
heart at the last moment, became con- 
vinced they wouldn’t do it again—he 
was sadly lacking, though, in Wild 
Western ethics, was that bar proprie- 
tor.” 

“I heard about that. The boys up 
my way said there was something 
rather fishy about that change of heart 
business.” 

“And they had a dance every Sat- 
urday night,” she continued hastily 
changing the subject. “I thought it 
was great. Mr. Mason,” she said, 
suddenly serious, “are you wondering 
what sort of person I am to be talking 
of dancing and that with my father 
scarcely three months in his grave— 
Harry told you, didn’t he, why I came 
West? I want to tell you, though, that 
my father begged me not to mourn. 
‘I know you love me, Nora O’Moore,’ 
he said, and he pronounced the 
O’Moore like the French love, you 
know, ‘and will miss me terribly when 
I’m gone, but the world is drab enough 
now, and if I’m not mistaken, I'll be 
lookin’ on (my father was Irish), and 
I want to see you always happy and 
smilin’, and that’s why I am, though 
sometimes it’s hard—not here—and 
we won't talk about it any more, will 
we?” And the sunshine of her smile 
shone bright again——a bit too bright. 

He looked his sympathy, and some- 
thing more, then, understanding, went 
back to the subject in question. 

“But granting that I recognized you 
through Cussed, how could I expect 
you to welcome an invitation to lunch- 
eon from a stranger?” he asked. 

“A stranger!” scornfully. “As if I 
didn’t see you when you stopped out 
in front of the school house last week, 
and didn’t have every child in the 
neighborhood—and every man and wo- 
man, too—give me the history of your 
young life from beginning to end.” 

“Not quite that, I hope, and I really 
am afraid their version of my begin- 
ning would not be entirely authentic.” 
“Oh, you know what I mean—the 
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beginning and end of their knowledge 
of you. And I had your heroic rescue 
of Jimmie from the bottomless lake 
detailed with such insistence that I al- 
most had the heartlessness at times to 


wish that Jimmy had never risen 
again.” 
“TI say, Miss Moore, I beg! Jimmy 


never sank, you know. The water 
wasn’t deep enough where he tumbled 
in. I tried to convince them of the 
truth of the matter, but Jimmy’s ver- 
sion suited them better. It seemed 
deep to him, I dare say, for he went in 
head foremost.” 

“But I forgave you all your perfec- 
tions when I saw your horse down by 
the spring. I knew him by his white 
left foreleg. I was really beginning to 
be worried and a bit frightened, too, 
and was keeping an eye out for nice 
friendly robins in hopes of being cov- 
ered with leaves when I ‘lay down to 
die.’ There don’t seem to be any rob- 
ins, however, only blue jays, and mag- 
pies with their raucous screechings.” 

“Poor Babe in the Woods!” he mur- 
mured sympathetically. “The robins 
come later. They are raising their 
families now down in the valleys, 
where cherries abound.” Then, a sud- 
den earnestness coming into his voice, 
“Miss Moore, do you know what you’ve 
done to me? You’ve made me home- 
sick—dead homesick. I hadn’t real- 
ized how much I missed things until 
I heard the sound of your voice.” 

“What things ?” 

“Oh, all the things that go with it; 
understandings, reservations, and er— 
all that, you know.” 

“ *Er—all’—that is rather vague, 
isn’t it? But I fancy I grasp your idea. 
Perhaps you think you’ve done nothing 
in that line, yourself.” 

He looked up quickly at the note of 
real sorrow in her voice, and was 
startled to see her lips trembling. 

“T must be going,” she said, getting 
up rather hastily, “but if you knew 
how I hated going back there, and I 
haven’t another relative in this whole 
United States that I know of. I prom- 
ised my father I wouldn’t go over into 
the war region. He was Irish, and my 
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and he didn’t 


mother was German, 
want me to take sides against either. 
It was so lonely back home after he 
died that I came out here to hunt up 
a sister of my mother’s who came West 


when she married years ago. I found 
cousin Harry the only one of the fam- 
ily left. He is a dear, and I would 
love to be with him, but his wife— 
what is it, Mr. Mason, about a compla- 
cent person that drives one to distrac- 
tion? Do you remember the woman 
in Grant Allen’s ‘Hilda Wade’ who 
was complacent, and how her husband 
finally killed her and then himself? 
Cousin Harry’s wife is like that. She 
is so cocksure she is right about every- 
thing under the sun, and so smugly se- 
rene in compelling her wishes to be 
carried out. I ought not to say these 
things, for she’s good and capable, and 
all that.” 

“TI understand,” he said. “I know 
Mrs. Manners pretty well myself. I 
wondered when Manners told me about 
your coming how she would strike 
you.” 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced. Of course 
she thinks I am a very light and friv- 
olous person, and I reckon I am. What- 
ever are you frowning so about, Mr. 
Mason ?” 

“I’m not frowning. I’m just rack- 
ing my brains to think of some one I 
can ask to spend the summer with me, 
so you can come over to our place. I 
know some nice sort of women down 
in Canyon City who would usually be 
glad to come up awhile, but they are 
all going to- California this year. You 
don’t happen to know of any one your- 
self, do you?” 

She shook her head. “I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t do if I did,” she said. “I 
wouldn’t want to offend Cousin Harry 
by thinking that I minded staying at 
his house.” 

Then his eye chanced to light on the 
paper he had cast so scornfully down, 
and an idea was born in his mind that 
at first seemed utterly preposterous, 
but rapidly gained reasonableness. 

“Sit down a moment, Miss Moore; 
I have something to say to you.” 
She dropped back on the stump seat, 
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wondering at a curious quality in his 
voice. 

“Do you remember what we said 
about trial marriages? I don’t ap- 
prove of them now or ever, but the 
thought of them has suggested some- 
thing to me. You know, and I know, 
that you would be just as safe and as 
considerately treated at my house as 
you would be at your cousin’s this sum- 
mer, but custom has made that impos- 
sible—and that is right, too, the laws 
of conventionality are necessary for 
the protection of the very young and 
the weak. But by going over to Black 
Pine Junction—it is only a half mile 
through the woods—and letting a Jus- 
tice of the Peace there say a few words 
to us (they needn’t count to us ex- 
cept as being a means to an end—the 
propriety of your being my guest for 
the summer), you could go on over to 
The Breaks with me without hurting 
your cousin’s feelings, or breaking any 
social laws, either, and—er ” he 
floundered and broke off, disconcerted 
by a steady, penetrating look. He 
had expected objections, and a possi- 
ble outbreak of indignation at his pro- 
posal, and had braced himself for 
them, but he wasn’t prepared for this 
intense, piercing quietness. It got un- 
der his armor somehow. 

“Are you proposing that I marry 
you—that you and I get married—now 
—by a Justice of the Peace?” and her 
voice fitted her look. 

“Just go through the form of a cere- 
mony. It won’t be at all binding to you. 
You can go back to your home any 
time you like and I will have the legal 
tie quietly annulled. It can’t possibly 
do any one any harm. and I can give 
you a corking good summer, if you like 
mountain life. There’s a world-famous 
view from my cabin over on The 
Breaks. It’s on the edge of the timber 
on a bluff two thousand feet above 
Canyon River, and you can see the 
snow-capped Seven Devil hundreds of 
miles away, and the river at your feet 
like a_ tiny, glistening snake. It’s 
great, really!” 

“And would it be binding, then, to 
you, and not to me?” 














“I’m a man, you know. The yeas 
and nays are the woman’s_preroga- 
tive.” 

“But have you considered the possi- 
ble costs?” she asked, very earnestly. 

“Just what costs?” 

“Supposing one of us learned to 
care, and the other one didn’t?” 

“I’m willing to chance it, and you 
couldn’t be hurt.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because if you should learn to care 
for me I’d make a heaven out of this 
old earth for you—as nearly as I can. 
I’m not rich, Miss Moore, only moder- 
ately successful. I lack some of the 
elements of a good business man, I 
reckon,” somewhat regretfully, “for 
there are fine opportunities over there. 
The range is the best ever, and I have 
river bottom land and lower hillsides 
for winter pasture. Most men would 
have been rolling in wealth by this 
time. I’ve been out here eight years.” 

She smiled enigmatically. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Something one of your Lake ad- 
mirers said came to my mind.” 

“Yes?” 

““Vanity is not always feminine gen- 
der, is it?” she smiled at his ques- 
tioning look. It was just ‘Mason is too 
much of a gentleman to be an entirely 
good business man.’ But about mak- 
ing me happy, how could you if your 
heart wasn’t in it? Id be sure to feel 
your indifference.” 

“My indifference!” vehemently, then 
gently, “I'll chance it.” 

“So will I,” she said, with a sudden 
firmness of decision. ‘Come on!” 

Down the hill to the spring they 
went, through the meadow to the wood. 
She stopped at the meadow to put her 
arms about Cussed’s neck, and to whis- 
per in his ear, “You blessed old Cay- 
use! I'll take good care of you all 
the days of your life.” 

When they entered the deep wood 
Eleanor stopped and drew a long 
breath. 

“Isn’t it heavenly!” she said, “with 
its cool dimness, tall arches and sweet 
incense? It’s like a cathedral. Let us 
say a little prayer here—Robert. Ill 
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say mine first: Dear God, if my father 
doesn’t know now, please tell him 
everything is all right, and with your 


help I will try to be a good girl. It’s 
your turn now.” 

Robert took both her hands in his 
and bowed his head reverently. 

“Our Father in Heaven,” he said, 
“do unto me as I do unto this dear 
child who has today placed her trust 
in me.” Then they went silently on 
through the sweet scented shadows. 

“I admire your modesty,” she 
laughed up at him as they came out 
again into the sunlight and the atmos- 
phere of solemnity lightened. 

“Yes?” inquiringly. 

“You are expecting to render to me 
the best of yourself and your belong- 
ings, are you not?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, it was a bit startling to hear 
you calmly request the Lord to to do 
likewise by you.” 

“You are a willful perverter of mean- 
ings, Eleanor. I see where I'll have 
my hands over full.” 

“Just wait,” ominously. 

Who can depict joys that that sum- 
mer brought to these two explorers; 
explorers not only of the heights of 
mountain marvels and the depths of 
brooding canyons, but of the heights 
and depths of each other’s minds with 
their similarities sufficient for delight- 
ful companionship and differences 
a-plenty to create frictional life and 
thereby prevent deadly stagnation. 

Robert’s shadow was not so easily 


dispelled. It was cast by a veil which 
Eleanor had drawn over everything 
that pertained to her past. He knew 


she was Harry Manners’ cousin from 
somewhere east of the Rockies, and 
that was all. He cared nothing for 
her past, but he did care for her dis- 
trust of him—and yet it didn’t seem 
to be exactly distrust, either, for she 
seemed to be constantly putting forth 
for his undoing all her powers of ap- 
peal and allurement. He couldn’t un- 
stand it, and though he was mightily 
drawn by the one, he was held back 
by the other. 

She had been frankly delighted with 
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the simplicity and strength of his log 
cabin home, its big living room and 
two bed-rooms, and, a rare mountain 
luxury, a bathroom between them. “I 
was puzzled about getting hot water 
until I hit on a scheme of putting the 
fire-place on this side between the 
bedrooms,” Robert had explained, 
“and having a metal back to it with 
coils of pipe in it. It works fine. The 
water is piped from a spring up higher 
on the ridge.” There was a bath over 
at the men’s quarters, too, and Rob- 
ert had insisted on her having exclu- 
sive use of the one at the house. 

And Duke, the collie—not a stately 
gold and white Beau Brummel, but a 
dark, shabby-coated, battle-scarred 
worker in the collie world—had taken 
her to his heart at first sight. He had 
gazed at her adoringly for a moment, 
then shyly caressed her hand and 
started off, stopped, looked back, 
wagged his tail and started on again. 

“What does he want?” she asked. 

“He wants you to go with him to see 
his babies. They’re only a few days 
old. His invitation is a great honor, 
I assure you—he doesn’t exhibit his 
treasures to every one,” Robert had 
said, and she had been enraptured with 
the dog’s confidence and the babies as 
well—she adored puppies—and with 
the gentle Duchess, their mother. 

The men also capitulated at her 
first smile. She had insisted on tak- 
ing her meals in their general mess 
room as Robert had been doing. He 
had suggested having Hop Lee (her 
slave from the start, though for more 
material reasons than smiles) serve 
them in the living room. A few times, 
when they had been going to have 
breakfast either earlier or later than 
the others, she had made toast and cof- 
fee, cooked bacon and eggs over the 
coals in the fireplace and served them 
on the big round reading table. She 
had, too, such a happy faculty of un- 
derstanding a fellow, of meeting each 
one so naturally and matter-of-factly 
on his own ground, was so earnestly 
interested in the very things he was 
most interested in, it was really re- 
markable. 
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Thus the summer had sped. 

“You were wise to stay at home to- 
day, Eleanor. It was hot down on the 
river—that close, stifling sort that 
takes the tuck out of a fellow,” and 
Robert lighted a cigarette, stretched 
himself lazily out on the porch ham- 
mock-swing. 

“It wasn’t wisdom that kept me at 
home, Bobby; it was bread. This was 
my baking day.” She had cognomen- 
ized him “Bobby” at the beginning. 
“The name so suits the long length of 
you,” she had explained, “for one ex- 
treme calls for another in the making 
of a happy medium, you know. It’s 
nature’s law, and God’s law, too.” 

“Your baking day! I thought Hop 
Lee did the cooking.” 

“I swapped work with him. He 
does my dresses and I do some of his 
bread. I can beat him bread-making, 
too, I have your word for it. The first 
time you ate any of mine you said: 
‘By gum! Hop Lee’s getting to be a 
corking bread-maker.’ ” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” aggriev- 
edly. “I missed half its sweetness.” 

She smiled. “That’s very nice of 
you, Bobby, my dear, but he has me 
licked to a frazzle at the laundry 
work.” 

“T like the way you dress, Eleanor. 
Your clothes are like you—they are so 
nice and so—so—sort of simple—and 
what the dickens is so funny? Oh, 
you know I didn’t meant that—I meant 
not befrilled or anything.” But Elea- 
nor’s mirth seemed uncheckable—out 
of all proportion to the cause. 

“Oh, Bobby,” she said at last, lean- 
ing back against her porch post—Elea- 
nor always occupied the top step and 
insisted on Robert’s taking the ham- 
mock swing when they were together 
on the porch—“you are so funny! It 
wasn’t altogether your delicate allu- 
sion to my native simplicity that set 
me off. I chanced to think of some- 
thing else. I went to a hospital once 

with my father to have his appendix 
removed, and was greatly impressed 
with the naturalness and simplicity of 
it all there, at first. Afterwards I 
learned that what had seemed simpli- 














city to me was high art—very high 
art.” 

“T suppose that’s true,” thoughtfully. 
I knew you were an artist, Eleanor.” 

“Tm not. I have a friend who does 
my clothes forme. We exchange com- 
modities.” 

He made no reply, but lay content- 
edly at rest, happy in her nearness. 
The man in him naturally yearned to 
stretch out long, strong arms and gather 
her in “to have and to hold” forever, 
but the gentleman in his nature held 
the man in abeyance; besides, there 
was the wall of her silence between 
them. The big red moon rose and sil- 
houetted her. How soft her hair 
looked, and there was one little 
tantalizing ring in the hollow of her 
neck that seemed to be born just for 
kissing. 

She was silent, too, for a 
watching the moon roll up. 

“My, how big he is,” she remarked 
finally. “He’s puffed himself out till 
he’s red in the face. What makes the 
moon so red, Bobby ?” 

“Smoke—from forest fires. It’s 
what gives the air this delicious tang, 
too.” 

“Tt’s what gives bacon its delicious 
tang, too,”’ dreamily. “Bobby, do you 
know there’s the most fascinating war 
of winds taking place here about me— 
between Boreas and—what is the 
South Wind?—anyhow, it slips up 
from the canyon with its smell of burnt 
rock and sun-scorched vegetation, and 
wraps me about with warm languor and 
whispers: ‘Come with me! Why work 
and worry? Life is made only for 
loving!’ And just as I am about to be- 
come convinced of its truth, down 
swoops old Boreas with his brusque 
‘None of that!’ which quickly sends the 
weaker wind winding. ‘Don’t you 
know,’ he storms, to me, ‘that death’s 
in languor? It’s very nostrils reek of 
dead things. Life is action!’ And he 
stings my blood to dancing with his 
keen, fir-scented breath.” 

Robert smiled. He enjoyed these 
fancy flights of Eleanor’s; they were 
so refreshingly surprising, so whole- 
somely sweet, but he asked matter-of- 


time, 
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“Which counsel will you ac- 


factly: 
cept?” 

“Neither—and both. I'll sit on the 
fence and keep a lean, hungry mitt 
stretched surreptitiously down on 
either side of it for favors.” Her ex- 
alted moods never lasted long. ““That’s 
policy, you know. The old theory that 
honesty is the best policy was ex- 
ploded long since.” 

He knew, of course, that she jested, 
but the jest suggested a thought that 
made him grow serious—almost stern. 

“Why, Bobby, I didn’t mean it, you 
know. I didn’t mean it.” She was 
quick to feel his moods. 

“IT know, Eleanor, but I know, too, 
that you haven’t been exactly honest 
with me this summer—at least, not 
quite frank and fair, have you?” 

“Don’t scold, Bobby, please,” she 
begged, contritely. “I plead guilty, but 
I have a reason. I'll tell you all about 
it and about me, too, when you get 
back from Canyon City. Oh, I wish 
you didn’t have to go to that old stock- 
men’s meeting to-morrow. I have a 
feeling that something awful is going 
to come of it. It haunts me all of the 
time. Why can’t you take me with 
you P” 

“It’s too far for you to ride—it’s 
seventy-five miles—and the heat and 
dust in the valley would smother you. 
I'll be gone only three days. I'll get 
Mrs. Nelson to come over from Black 
Pine if you are at all nervous, or you 
could go as far as The Lake and wait 
there for me.” 

“T’ll stay home and alone, thank you, 
if I can’t go all the way. I’m not 
afraid for myself. It’s you I’m worry- 
ing about. Pat and the boys are body- 
guard enough forme.” 

“ ‘Home’—does it seem like home to 
you, Eleanor?” he asked, his voice 
deep with feeling, as he rose and stood 
over her. 

“Do you want it to seem home to me, 
Bobby ?” reaching her hands up to be 
lifted beside him. 

“That is not a fair question under 
the circumstances,” rather grimly, “but 
you know the answer.” 

“Indeed I do not. You can be very 
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reserved as to feelings, Bobby.” 

“T think you know the cause of that, 
too, and the remedy for it.” 

She hung down her head. “You'll 
forgive me when you know—perhaps 
—and perhaps you won’t—if I only 
knew which.” 

“Well, I must go in now.” He tried 
not to feel hurt at her words, but didn’t 
succeed very well. “I start at four in 
the morning. Don’t think of getting up 
to see me off. Good-night and good- 
bye, Eleanor. Be a good girl while I’m 
gone.” 

“Good-night, Bobby.” 

The next morning when he came in 
from feeding his horse and found his 
breakfast on the reading table by the 
cheerfully roaring fire place, and Elea- 
nor drawing his coffee from a steaming 
percolator, he remembered that she 
had not said good-bye. 

“T chanced on this old alcohol per- 
colator in one of the trunks Cousin 
Harry sent over, and the little old al- 
cohol stove, too. I did your bacon and 
eggs on it, and I’ll make your toast as 
you need it. It’s better right off the 
bat,” she explained, and then settled 
into silence, a very unusual proceeding 
for her. She seemed somewhat ner- 
vous, too, which was also unusual. 
Robert wondered some at it, but was 
very content merely to sit and watch 
the firelight play on her hair and 
bright crimson gown. She had not 
stopped to dress, except in a warm 
bedroom wrapper just the color of her 
lips. He had never seen her so before. 
It brought her nearer, somehow. The 
end of the meal came all too soon. 

“T will have to go,” he said, at last, 
rising. “Good-bye, little girl. Try 
not to be lonely,” and he held out his 
hand. But Eleanor, who had also 
risen, ignoring the outstretched hand, 
with a crooning little cry made a swift 
rush straight into his arms. She 
clasped hers about his neck and put 
her sweet, tender lips up to his. Then 
they forsook this prosaic old world for 
that lovers’ elysium, that heaven on 
earth that comes at one time or another 
to all mankind. They were brought 
back by Pat’s stentorian announcement 
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that the horse was without, and with 
a gentle “Good-bye—my wife!” he 
was off. 

Weak and trembling with emotion, 
Eleanor slipped down into the chair 
where he had been sitting. She rested 
her arms where his had been resting. 
She lifted his cup and drank the dregs 
of his coffee that her lips might be 


where his lips had been. Oh, the 
sweetness of life! The goodness and 
beauty and joy just of living! Her 


heart was a-throb with it, her body 
a-thril] with it. She rose and went to 
his room—hers, too, from henceforth. 
She crept into his bed and put her 
cheek in the hollow in the pillow his 
cheek had made there, and gave her- 
self up to beautiful wake-dreams which 
soon merged into dreams of sweet 
slumber. 

All that day and the next she did 
nothing but hug tight her heavenly 
happiness—and incidentally hug 
Duke’s rollicking puppies, to the great 
satisfaction of the Duchess, their 
mother. 

She was so busy with happy plan- 
ning and reveries, that time passed un- 
marked, until after awhile the red 
moon—not so big as he had been— 
peered at her from behind a far moun- 
tain, and she realized with a start that 
it must be getting late. She went in 
to see. It was eleven o’clock. Surely 
he should have come by this time, she 
thought. She put fresh fuel on the 
fire and lighted the percolator and went 
out again to wait and further watch. 

A chill came creeping out of the 
shadows right into her heart, and she 
shivered. Supposing something had 
happened to him! The yap, yap and 
lost-soul wail of coyotes came up 
from the canyon and down from the 
timber. How many there were of 
them, these ghoulish night beasts of 
prey. Supposing he were hurt and 
they—oh, it was unthinkable! She 
went in and closed the door to shut 
out the sound of it. She turned the 
lamp higher and lighted the candles, 
and sat shuddering with fear. If he 
did not come by twelve she would 
rouse Pat and the boys and send them 
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out in search of him. And then—a 
step at the back door—it opened and 
ne came in. She rose with a relieved 
little cry and started for his arms when 
something stopped her—something 
forbidding in his grave, reserved look. 
Her eyes grew wide with wonder. 

“T am sorry you sat up for me, Elea- 
nor. I had dinner at the sheep camp.” 
His voice was the courteous, formal 
voice of a stranger. “I am very tired, 
so if you will excuse me I will go 
right to my room. I must tell you, 
though, that I learned the reason of 
your silence regarding your past down 
there in Canyon City, and I cannot 
make you know how sorry I am that 
I took advantage of your loneliness as 
I did. We'll talk about it further in 
the morning. It will be wiser, I think, 
for you to go back to your friends as 
soon as you can possibly arrange it. 
Good-night,” and he went into his 
room and closed the door after him. 

Poor Eleanor! The sudden succes- 
sion of shocks were unnerving. Hot 
tears washed the wonder-light out of 
her eyes. Tears of self-pity at first, 
then she wept because she knew he 
was suffering. After a time she grew 
quiet, and gradually her gameness of 
spirit returned. He was safe, anyhow, 
and here—that was the big thing. Then 
her chin went out and a look of firm 
resolution came into her eyes. She 
went to his door and rapped. Silence. 
She rapped again. Still silence. 

She opened the door and went in. 
He was lying face down on his bed. 

“Robert.” No answer. 

“Bobby boy.” Not even a move in- 
dicated that he heard her. 

“Bobby dear.” very 
brought no better results. 

Then she knelt down beside the bed, 
turned back his soft collar and put her 
warm lips to his neck. She felt a 
tremor pass through him at that, noth- 
ing more. She substituted then tear- 
wet eyes for the lips. 

“What do you want, Eleanor?” his 
voice was hoarse and muffled. 

“A hearing, Bobby. You’ve con- 
demned me without one, you know.” 
He rose wearily. 


tenderly, 
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“Arguments are useless against 
facts, Eleanor, but I will listen to any- 
thing you wish to say.” 

“Come out to the fire,” she said, gen- 
tly propelling him. She drew the two 
big chairs together, put some pine 
knots—gathered specially for the occa- 
sion, somewhat different from the an- 
ticipated one, to be sure—on the fire. 
She drew a cup of strong coffee and 
insisted on his drinking it. 

“Now, Bobby,” she said then, sitting 
down and slipping her hand under his 
on the arm of his chair, “begin at the 
first and tell me every identical thing 
that took place from the moment you 
left me until your return.” 

“From the moment I left you, Elea- 
nor, I was in heaven when I left you, 
a fool’s paradise it proved, but it was 
perfect while it lasted, and it lasted 
all the way down. I was simply reel- 
ing with the intoxication of it.” 

“IT know, Bobby,” she murmured. 
sympathetically, “I was, too.” 

“When I went into the hotel lobby I 
felt as if I could conquer the world for 
my love, and then—well, I dropped— 
that is all—from heaven to hell. It 
gives one a jolt.” 

“It does, Bobby. 
softly. 

“The stock men were there in full 
force, and as soon as I entered they 
rushed up to me with congratulations, 
and demands to be treated, and be- 
tween their jollyings and earnest good 
wishes, I learned that I had married 
the only daughter and heiress of multi- 
millionaire Moore, whose death fur- 
nished headlines in every newspaper 
in every country on the globe last 
spring, and who had come West to 
study the wild cow-puncher of the na- 
tive range for purposes of writing a 
book. It seems that one of your ad- 
mirers traced you to Canyon City and 
furnished the interesting data. He 
tried to organize a mob to come up and 
lynch me, I believe, and rescue his 
fair lady who, he was certain, was be- 
ing kept against her own will, but they 
only laughed at him, and told him 
with more point than politeness that 
mamma’s little boy had better run 


I dropped, too,” 
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home, and he ran. He would have 
gone more happily if he had known 
the real circumstances of your mar- 
riage, I fancy.” 

“Robert,” with deep intensity, “do 
you honestly think I married you to 
get literary local color?” 

“What other inducement could you 
have had?” 

“Do you think I was working for 
color the morning you went away, 
when I—when - 

“No, and that is the thing that hurts 
me the most—that you’re going to be 
hurt, too. I should have known bet- 
ter. It’s just man’s damned selfish- 
ness. I know what the magic of the 
mountains is, and what the novelty 
and nearness and uncertainty are. They 
get into your blood and your brain. 
Somehow, I can’t understand, though, 
why you didn’t tell me. I could have 
protected you, then.” 

“And yourself, too, couldn’t you? 
And perhaps that is why. Is your 
case fully presented, Bobby? IE so, 
listen to mine. First—and last and all 
the time—I am your wife. I said that 
‘I will’ with all the earnestness and in- 
telligence I am capable of, and noth- 
ing can make me undo that vow, 
though, of course, I will go away if 
you don’t want me here.” 

“You know that I want you, Elea- 
nor, that every nerve in my body is 
crying out for you, but it would never 
do. It couldn’t. Our lives lie as far 
apart as it is possible for human lives 
to be. It would be sweet for awhile, 
I know, but think of the years of 
deadly monotony that would follow. 
It wouldn’t matter so much for me. 
I’m used to it, but you couldn’t endure 
it. Of course you could get away, but 
you would have to go alone. I am not 
rich enough to leave my work when I 
wish, and never will be, and I wouldn’t 
use your money for my pleasure; I 
think you know that. Of course it is 
going to be lonely after this summer, 
but I am glad to have the memory of 
it, and that—that bit of heaven, any- 

way.” 

“But, Bobby, I want to stay here 
and go into the cattle business myself. 
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Pat says your range would feed three 
times as much stock as you have. I 
want to rent it of you and go into 
partnership with you. Now, don’t let 
your silly pride go up in arms because 
I have a trained business mind. It’s 
no fault of mine. My mother died 
when I was a baby and my father 
raised me according to the best of his 
lights. He had a genius for money- 
making, which is like a genius for 
anything else—painting or writing— 
only instead of his far vision being for 
the beautiful in form or in fancy, it 
was for opportunity, and his hand and 
mind were trained to grasp it. It is 
not so fine a genius, perhaps, as the 
others, but we cannot choose our tem- 
peraments, you know, however we may 
modify them. I am going to keep my 
money, too. It is clean money, and I 
am going to manage it myself, for I 
know I can do it better than any of the 
needy to whom I would be likely to 
give it. The bulk of the income is go- 
ing to the war sufferers at present. My 
father told me to spend it—all or in 
part—just as I pleased; that his plea- 
sure had been in its making. 

“I stopped at The Lake school on 
my way down, and heard a most mar- 
velous fairy tale. It seems they played 
a wishing game, just before you left— 
at your suggestion, I believe. Each 
one was to make five wishes for the 
things most desired, You were to 
write these wishes down, and gave a 
prize to the one whose wishes were 
wisest. I don’t believe they mentioned 
the prize winner in the excitement of 
making me understand that every one 
of their wishes came true—even to 
twelve year old Anna’s white satin 
wedding dress and slippers to match. 

“Wasn't it funny?” she smiled, 
happy at having his sternness relax, 
“they all won prizes—each one had 
one winner. I was glad Anna didn’t 
require diamond fringe on the gown 
of her dreams—I always did on mine. 
Only poor little Johnny asked for a 
mother in place of their old hired wo- 
man. Wasn’t it pathetic? I couldn’t 
give him that, of course.” 

“He thinks you did, though. His 




































































father is to marry the present school 
teacher at the close of the term, and 
Johnny is rejoicing and gives the en- 
tire credit to the fairy god-mother who 
ruled them with a wan instead of a 
rod for two blissful weeks. Their 
only regret is that they can, now, when 
it is too late, think of far more won- 
derful things that they might have 
wished for. They spend a great deal 
of time devising new wishes. It cer- 
tainly put some color and action into 
their dul] lives. They keep a constant 
watch-out for you to appear with your 
mice and your pumpkin.” 

“You were the inspiration of that 
wishing business yourself, Bobby— 
that day you stopped in front of the 
schoo] house, it was during the noon 
recess, you remember, and called Anna 
to you under pretense of inquiring 
about Jimmy, but in reality to give 
her money for the treats which she re- 
ligiously bought the next day. I was 
witness through the window of the 
entire proceedings, and when, as you 
started to go, you lifted your hat as 
courteously as you would have done 
to the finest lady in the land and 
smiled—I simply held my breath. You 
may not know it, Bobby, but you have 
a smile that would draw an angel 
straight down off her throne if you 
directed it at her. It drew me right 
up out of my boots when it was di- 
rected at another—the sheer goodness 
of it, good will, good understanding 
and good breeding—and the sweetness 
of it! It reminded me of something 
my father once said. He was natur- 
ally anxious to have me marry the 
right sort of a man, and gave me many 
a homely little lecture on the subject. 
‘You'll find them in every walk of life, 
Nora, darlin’,’ (he used his brogue only 
for me—I loved it) he would say, the 
good man and the bad man, only you 
know, don’t you, there is no such thing 
as a good man or a bad man. There’s 
good and there’s bad in ivery one of us 
—but whiniver you see a man smilin’ 
with love and with understanding, too, 
at a wee little child, ’tis safe to be 
clapping your money on the heart of 
him.’ And I clapped mine on the 
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heart of you that very instant, Bobby, 
figuratively speaking. But a certain 
lofty lift to your head and stubborn 
set to your features warned me that 
I’d never get close enough to clap it on 
literally if you saw the money first, 
and so I kept it out of sight until I 
was safe in the heart of you myself. 
You were slow to let me in, Bobby,” 
with mournful reproach. “You resisted 
all my wiles til] at last I resolved to 
make a sudden onslaught. But like 
‘Brer Fox’ when he wanted to eat the 
little ‘Rab’s’ I had first to hunt up a 
*scuse. Your going away gave me 
one. I was frightfully nervous that 
morning. My tongue literally clove 
to the roof of my mouth, and kept me 
from speech. But I made it, and got 
past all your defenses right into the 
warm, safe shelter of your love, and 
*tis hard work you'll have to get me 
out again, I’m thinkin’,’ a cajoling 
tenderness in her tone. 

But Robert, who had slipped his 
hand away from hers, which was some- 
how sapping his powers of resistance, 
gripped the arms of his chair tighter 
and steeled himself anew against her 
encroachment. Then she threw back 
her wrap and brought to view all the 
snowy, soft, shimmering loveliness un- 
der it. 

“Look at my chin, Bobby dear,” tip- 
tilting it toward him. “Does it look 
like a chin that would let its owner 
shirk hardships or make false vows 
for a summer of pleasure ?” 

Bobby looked, and saw not only the 
firm little chin in question, but also a 
perfect line of contour from the chin 
to the throat, and from the throat to 
the loveliest of bosoms that was rising 
and falling more rapidly than wont be- 
cause of an anxious heart underneath 
it, and his grip on the chair grew more 
desperate. 

“Look into my eyes, Bobby, darlin’,” 
her voice was soft and ineffably sweet. 
“Look closely and see if there isn’t 
truth written deep in the depths of 
them.” 

Bobby looked into her beautiful eyes 
and saw not only truth in their lumin- 
ous depths, but that light—holy or un- 
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holy—that has drawn men over land _ barrier of his will. She had scarce 
and sea since the beginning of time, time to murmur, “Won't you please 
and that will draw them to the end; chance it?” when she felt herself 
and the forces of his nature, rushing to caught in the sweep of a powerful pas- 
answer its call, broke down the last _ sion. 





APRIL 


It matters not what April brings 

Of rain or sun, of joy or care, 

Of leaden skies, or flashing wings 
And all the hints of Maytime fair; 

Of hearts attuned to ecstacy, 

Or sorrow’s dirge that sweeps in pain, 
Within my heart there’s melody— 
When April comes, I’m glad again. 


It matters not how long delayed 

By plodding winter, sere and gray, 

Till nature weeps for April’s maid 

With scented promises of May. 

Though hearts grow cold with winter’s chill, 
She comes with blossoms in her train; 
Her fragrant sweetness lingers still— 

When April comes, I’m glad again. 


Though ever-changing as the breeze 
That hints of sunshine to the flowers, 
And to the melancholy trees, 

The tidings bring of Apri] showers, 
Still flower and tree alike are blessed 
By April’s sun or silver rain; 

And summer will unfold the rest— 
When April comes, I’m glad again. 


Amy E. Poppe. 




















A Knight of the Dim Trails 


George Elwood Jenks 


clicked on in their rattling, sing- 

song monotone, pausing occa- 

sionally as if for a breathing 
spell, then clattering on faster than 
ever. At last they came to a sudden 
stop, halted a moment, then sputtered, 
“Monte Boardman,” and dropped back 
into their hard beds for a well earned 
rest. 

Monte Boardman leaned back in his 
swivel] chair with a deep sigh of re- 
lief, while one hand groped automati- 
cally for his! old corn-cob and the 
other for his box of “safeties.” He 
had finished the two hundred and 
forty-eleventh scene of the scenario 
for “The Feud of the Stunted Pines,” 
and his mind was picking its way back 
to earth through a haze of “Close-ups” 
of heroes of the Royal Mounted, beau- 
teous maidens, villainous half-breeds 
and faithful Indian guides; “Full 
Scenes,” “Long Shots” and “Fade 
Outs,” all the ingredients that go to 
make up the popular melo-movies. 
Half-unconsciously he took out his 
watch, and his eye was caught and 
held by a tiny kodak picture, pasted in 
the lid. It isn’t much of a picture, 
from an artistic standpoint. It was evi- 
dently taken from a birch-bark canoe. 
Down in one corner is the blurred out- 
line of the curving prow. In the back- 
ground, a low, pine clad shore lies be- 
yond a stretch of water so smooth that 
it seems but a transparent film, float- 
ing between the forest above and 
the inverted forest reflected below. 
Looking closely, a dark spot at the 
water’s edge resolves itself into a mag- 
nificent bull moose, nose to nose and 
foot to foot with a twin moose of the 
inverted world below him. 

As Monte gazes, the land of Imagi- 


fa hours the typewriter keys had 





nation “Fades Out” of his mind, and 
the land of Memory “Fades in.” Like 
one of his screen pictures, his study 
“Dissolves Into” a scene in the Mani- 
tou River country. A scene of days 
long gone by, but so real that he can 
feel the tang of the keen morning 
air and almost taste the fragrance of 
the evergreen balsams. As light and 
silent as a shadow, the canoe glides 
towards the unsuspecting moose, pro- 
pelled with noiseless skill by Norma’s 
paddle as it alternately presses and 
cleaves the water as gently as the fin 
of a trout. It is the supreme moment 
to which he has looked forward dur- 
ing many long weeks of cruising and 
hunting. He is gratified to feel that 
his nerves are cool and steady and that 
he hasn’t a trace of “buck fever.” His 
.303 Savage is poised half way to his 
shoulder, and it is a simple certainty 
that he can pick out any desired spot 
on the body of his quarry, and pump 
two or three bullets into him before 
he can raise his head, and yet—he 
hesitates! 

They tell us that when a man is 
face to face with sudden death, the 
principal events of his life flash 
through his mind like a panorama. So 
it was that certain thoughts raced 
through Monte’s consciousness during 
the brief seconds that he faced his 
problem. 

He remembered how he had come 
for his precious yearly plunge into the 
wilderness, to Fort Francis, a little 
old town on the Rainy River, where 
traces of the ancient stockade of the 
Hudson Bay post still stood, having 
defied the storm and stress of over 
fifty years. Where, to the north, a 
wilderness of lakes and rivers and 
solid rock and pines stretched straight 
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away to the Arctic ocean, broken only 
by two lonely pairs of rails, connect- 
ing the fertile sections of Eastern and 
Western Canada. 

There, in the person of Norma Mac- 
Donald, the daughter of the Indian 
agent, he had met the girl of his 
dreams. All his life, the great out- 
doors had been Monte’s sweetheart. 
At every possible opportunity he had 
packed his kit and hurried away for 
a day or a week or a month in the 
wilds. He was city bred and justly 
proud of his woodcraft. He was also 
young, and, at first, just a bit inclined 
to patronize this Diana of the Lakes, 
whose only experience of metropolitan 
life had been crowded into a few brief 
trips to Winnipeg, but before their 
first evening was over, he was thanking 
his guardian ange] that he had not let 
her suspect his mistake, for he found 
that she had mastered a multitude of 
worthwhile books, which he had to 
admit that he had only skimmed. 

In their mutual love for the wil- 
derness they had found a thousand 
inexhaustible topics of interest. She 
had listened eagerly as he told of his 
trips through the Dakota Bad Lands, 
with broncos and buckboard, and of a 
thousand mile canoe cruise down the 
lonely Saskatchewan. Through long 
happy hours he had sprawled at her 
feet and watched the boiling chaos of 
Koochicing Falls, and listened in a 
romantic dream as she told of the 
wonderland to the north. A wilder- 
ness, half water and half land, where 
one could travel for weeks by canoe, 
from lake to lake and river to river, 
without meeting a human being. A 
wilderness that still lay as it had lain 
for centuries, unsettled, unbroken, un- 
spoiled. A wilderness that beckoned 
and invited its friends with promises 
of pleasure and plenty; a happy hunt- 
ing ground with lakes whose beautiful, 
pine clad shores abounded in game, 
and whose waters teemed with fish. 

More and more she came to fill his 
every thought. All his love for the 
wild seemed to center in her as the 
personification of it all, and yet he 
could never feel sure of her feelings 
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beyond a certain point. She was the 
frank, loving, congenial pal and 
friend. She was self-reliant and fear- 
less without the loss of her womanly 
sweetness. Beneath the rounded curves 
were tireless muscles of steel. Hour 
and hour, stroke for stroke with him, 
she could drive the canoe, fighting 
a swift current, or bucking a head wind 
—then jump out fresh and unwearied. 
Sometimes he would surprise a look in 
her eyes that set his heart to thumping 
with hope, but when he pressed her for 
the longed for confession she would 
only beg him to wait until she could 
be sure. 

The day came when she proposed a 
cruise into the North, and his heart 
had beaten high with hope, for he 
felt that she wished to try him by the 
“Test of the Trail,” and he knew him- 
self well enough to know that he would 
not be found wanting in courage and 
cheerfulness to meet danger and hard- 
ship, storm and sunshine. Her mother 
had been happy to accompany them 
and had proved to be a congenial com- 
rade and a lenient chaperone. 

It had been a wonderful trip, in spite 
of the noon-day sun which seems to 
blaze as hotly in these northern lati- 
tudes as under the equator. When they 
had reached the “Big Stretch,” on 
Rainy Lake, they had been obliged to 
lie up on an island all day waiting for 
the wind to moderate. At sundown, 
the wind had died, and they had set 
out to make the most of the remaining 
daylight, but, as it grew dark, and 
the moon rose full and bright, Norma 
had decreed that they should play safe 
and make the “Big Stretch” by moon- 
light. Monte had never forgotten that 
twenty mile trip. The glassy surface 
of the lake reflected every star and 
they seemed to be floating as light as 
the wraiths of mist around them, half 
way between a sky above and a sky 
below. Steering by the stars, Norma 
had unerringly piloted them along 
winding channels between fantastic 
and uncanny islands; mysterious 
shapes whose forms and shadows 
stretched to uncertain depths below 
and to threatening heights above them. 














Sometimes Monte would catch his 
breath as they seemed about to crash 
into a rocky wall, rising from the 
depths, only to vanish as they glided 
into the shadow of the real island, 
and the illusion was lost. As the hours 
slipped by, the silence grew, unti] it 
seemed almost a tangible part of the 
darkness and mystery, and to crowd 
in upon them, until the occasional 
eerie, shivery laugh of the loon, and 
the “whoo, hoohooo, hooooo!” of the 
great horned owl, crashed through the 
stillness like the crack of doom. 

The night was far spent when they 
made a cautious landing at the foot of 
Manitou Falls, rolled into their blan- 
kets without bothering with a tent, and 
slept through without stirring until the 
hot sun nearly blistered their unpro- 
tected faces. Then had followed two 
days of hard, warm work. In making 
their way up the Manitou, and from 
lake to lake, it was often necessary to 
portage canoe and camp outfit over 
rugged trails, past rapids and water- 
falls, until it was a welcome relief to 
pitch camp at last on Six Mile Lake. 
In the morning Norma and Monte had 
set out at sunrise to troll for pike. They 
had quickly caught enough for their 
needs and then paddled on, skirting the 
rocky shore, and exploring each bay 
and inlet, mutually enjoying the never- 
ending pleasure of wondering what 
lay just beyond the next bend and the 
sensation of the sudden unfolding of a 
new vista which the eyes behold for 
the first time. 

Thus it was that, gliding around a 
sharp point, the stirring sight had 
burst upon them, and Monte had come 
face to face with his dilemma. For 
years he had longed for a chance like 
this. He had hopefully followed 
moose tracks for miles, without suc- 
cess; he had heard the big bulls crash- 
ing through the brush in the stillness 
of the night, and had even seen them 
swimming the lakes and rivers at a 
distance, but never had such a chance 
as this been given him. He could 
feel Norma’s intent gaze upon him, 
wondering why he didn’t shoot, and if 
he would prove his coolness in the 
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emergency and his ability as a crack 
shot. He had learned that a game war- 
den is but a myth in this wilderness, 
and it would be so easy to prove him- 
self a fit companion for this Diana of 
the Lakes, but—they are so far from 


home and it is so hot. At best, they 
could have but a few meals and the 
rest of the meat would spoil. It seems 
a crime to kill this magnificent crea- 
ture for the sake of two or three steaks. 
The beautiful horns are in the velvet 
and would also be lost. He may be a 
chicken-hearted fool, but he can’t do 
it! He swallows hard and his heart is 
like lead as he softly lays down his 
rifle and picks up his kodak. At the 
tiny click of the shutter, the noble 
head is lifted, the moose stares a mo- 
ment at the strange beings in startled 
curiosity, and then turns and _ trots 
away into the forest, not deigning to 
hurry himself in the least. 

Monte had sat motionless, afraid to 
meet her accusing eyes. After an 
agony of silence, he heard her voice, 
breathing a note of scorn, yet with a 
break in it as if she couldn’t quite con- 
ceal her disappointment in him: “What 
is the matter? Buck fever?” It was 
as good an excuse as any, so he mere- 
ly muttered: “I suppose so.” Without 
a word they paddled back to camp, 
where he gruffly told her not to wait 
supper or sit up for him, as he wouldn’t 
be back until late that night. As he 
went away, she had made an impulsive 
move towards him, but, dismayed by 
his stern and glowering looks, had 
drawn back. 

A moment later she had thrown 
herself into her astonished mother’s 
arms, in an abandonment of tears and 
sobs that would have put to shame the 
worst spoiled child of luxury and in- 
dulgence. 

The long hours of the afternoon 
slipped by unnoted as Monte sat gaz- 
ing off across the lake, hating himself 
for a soft-hearted fool, and hating 
Norma for her very evident, primitive 
heartlessness. Late in the night he 
had crept back and rolled into his 
blankets, beside the dying embers of 
the camp fire, and hadn’t heard a 
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sound until two soft, warm arms had 
stolen around his neck and a burning 
cheek was pressed to his. Hope and 
jOy sprang again to life as he heard a 
faltering whisper: “Forgive me, boy, I 
was so happy that I just had to be 
hateful. When you refused to kill wan- 
tonly and wastefully, you proved your- 
self worthy of the Knighthood of the 
Wilderness. Rise, Sir Monte, my 


Knight of the Dim Trails!’ A swift, 
warm kiss on his lips, a fleeting, inti- 
mate touch of a soft, pliant form, as it 
slipped from his eager grasp; a low, 
happy laugh, and a white, ghostly fig- 
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ure that melted into the darkness of the 
little sleeping tent. Then silence, but 
it was a silence that throbbed and pal- 
pitated with the hope and joy and love 
that comes but once in a lifetime to 
the few fortunate, and not to many. 

Then the water and the woods and 
the star lit sky “dissolve out,” and 
again he is shut in by the walls of his 
study, but the spell still holds, for the 
same soft arms are around his neck, 
the same warm cheek is against his, 
and the same dear voice whispers chid- 
ingly: “Boy, boy! are you going to sit 
up all night?” 





FROM BERKELEY HILLS 


Far through the haze I see the Golden Gate, 
The sun has dropped, a fiery ball, and late 


I sit upon the hillside brown. 


Just now 


I picked red fuchsias, wild they grow, and how 
They glow with color ’mid the brown, and green 
Of cypress, oak, and eucalyptus’ sheen. 

The sea is phosphorescent, th’ afterglow 

Spreads softest mantle on the “sleeping maid,” 
Fair Tamalpais, surely she must know 

“The peace that passeth understanding,” prayed 
By multitudes in all the world below, 

Who with the burden of great wrongs are weighed. 


Yet, as I gaze, a deeper vision comes: 
No peace we ask, which nobler feeling numbs 
And wots not of our brothers’ fearful woe, 


Win their souls’ freedom! 


Gain, too, our own, and lo! 


That peace will come that-holds yon mountain calm, 
Bring to our hearts security, and balm 

For the great suffering. Strengthened, purified, 
Our horror, hate for them who seem the cause, 

E’en like a cloak too heavy, cast aside, 

We'll stand triumphant, certain that the laws 

Of honorable nations shall abide: 

The World at Peace her own fair picture draws. 


EpNA CADWALADER. 














ITH grease paint and vermi- 
WW/ lion covering his face, the 
clown slid through the canvas 
flap to the dressing room— 
his room and Allie’s. Allie was Tre- 
vel Merril’s wife, and it was this whisp 
of a fairy who performed feats on the 
back of Charger, the white stallion. 
Allie was a Southern girl, and how 
the circus life had appealed to her 
was more than her clown husband had 
ever been able to fathom. That she 
was the daintiest, purest bit of human- 
ity who ever donned a tarlatan skirt, he 
found out shortly after making her ac- 
quaintance. Their marriage followed 
a short courtship, and the year follow- 
ing “Baby Trevel” was born. 

The show with which this little fam- 
ily had cast their lot was far from the 
Barnum and Baily class—it was really 
but a small road show, and had seen 
better days. Trevel was chief clown, 
while his wife was a bareback star. 

As the clown slipped into the dress- 
ing room, he found her rocking young 
Trevel, Jr., a husky youngster of two 
months. After kissing them both, and 
fondling the little one’s toes, he vol- 
unteered. 

“This is some mining town alright. 
You got to play ’em up little woman, 
play ’em high and lucky, ’cause it’s a 
rum audience you got to please. Mostly 
men, some of ’em just shells of men, 
hard lookers. We got to make a hit, 
or we lose our job—this old show is 
about to go under, and if it does, it’s 
you and me to leave the sawdust trail. 
If we could only get enough money to- 
gether for that little farm you want 
so much ig 

Allie knew her husband was in one 
of his “blue” moods, so she smiled 
through roughed lips as she answered: 
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By M. A. Jumper, author of “Hunting Grunyon.” 





“Never mind, dear, we will get the 
farm yet: Fate is kinder than you 
think. I will do my best, and you do 
your best—that is all anybody can do. 
Take baby, it is time for my act.” As 
he took the child in his strong arms, a 
young bull pup came from behind a 
trunk, and stood before Allie, awaiting 
her notice, which he received as she 
stooped to pat his head, saying: “Brin- 
dle, wish me luck,” and like most of 
his kind, he replied by wagging his 
tail. 

Meantime, the town of Grimesville 
had turned out full tilt to see the show. 
A month before the small community 
had been roped in by a fake show, and 
as Grimeville did not soon forget, its 
individuals had entered the circus tent 
with a chip on their shoulders. 

These men were not all as hard as 
they looked—a few were not hard at 
all, but for the most part their looks 
did not belie them. They had dropped 
from the four corners of the earth, and 
gold, gold, was their goal. Morning, 
noon and night these men hunted for 
gold, dug for it, fought for it, and some 
of their comrades had died for it. A 
few women were among their number. 
To draw a comparison of these wo- 
men and the bit of tarlatan, just en- 
tering the ring, one would immediately 
judge that they belonged to worlds 
far apart. Up to the entrance of the 
bareback rider, the audience had been 
noncommital—so inspiring to an actor! 

As the little star entered, some 
leaned forward, while others stiffened 
their backs. To her hoop jumping and 
somersaults there was no applause, and 
it was not until she unfurled Old Glory 
to the breeze that the audience sat up 
and took notice. There was a small 
burst of applause, but to an old hand 
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like Allie, she knew it spelled defeat. 
But this is not a story of Allie—it is 
a story of Allie’s baby. 

Hurrying to the dressing room, she 
found her clown husband cast in 
gloom. 

“TI am so-sorry,” she began. 

“You did fine, girl. It’s that damn 
bull pup: he has gone and chewed up 
the property baby, so I have no rag 
doll to work with. My act is a farce 
without it. I am canned on the spot, 
unless I can think up something to 
fake in. Oh, Allie, I can’t think of 
a thing!” 

Allie gazed upon the sawdust and 
rag that was once the circus doll! 

This doll Trevel carried up on the 
trapeze and used for acrobatic stunts. 
The clown really was a splendid tra- 
peze performer, yet his work was al- 
ways done with a comedy flourish 
which a few seasons before used to 
“get the house.” 

“Here’s my cue,” called the now 
frenzied man. “Great Scott, what will 
I do?” 

Just then five pink toes wiggled in 
the air from the basket in the corner. 
An idea came like a flash to the clown. 
With set face he said: “Allie, I will 
have to take the baby.” 

“No, no,” the mother 
“You might make a mis-step. 
let you.” 

But the baby was already in his 
arms, and he was wrapping the blan- 
ket closer around it. With a look of 
grim determination, he strode past the 
awestruck Allie, and was in the big 
arena. The mother sank to the ground, 
and when—it seemed an eternity—she 
opened her eyes, the sounds of clap- 
ping and cheering came to her ears. 
With limbs a-tremble, she stole to the 
curtain flap, and, half-afraid, peered 
out. She beheld the clown upon the 
highest wire, balancing the baby, and 
through the chalk and vermilion she 
sensed a look of horror on his face! 
Rushing to the baby’s basket she threw 
herself across it, and prayed. 

The audience was having the time 
of its life. Here was a real show at 
last, with an up to date clown, with a 


protested. 
I can’t 
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mechanical doll, so life-like that its 
arms and legs moved and wiggled 
around almost like a real youngster. 
But the horrible faces the clown made, 
that was the funny part of it. You 
would think it was a real baby the 
way he held it. All the while they 
awaited the final act, the dropping of 
the doll! Somehow he did not seem 
to come through with that stunt. 

“Saving it for the wind-up,” one 
old fellow remarked. 

At last the clown jumped to a net 
at the side of the trapeze, holding his 
balance as the net bounced him up and 
down. All the while he held for dear 
life to the baby, making the audience 
roar with laughter. 

As he jumped lightly to the ground, 
and was relieved of the nervous strain, 
his chalky face assumed its accus- 
tomed grin. Unconsciously he snug- 
gled his face down to the little pink 
one looking up into his, and kissed it. 
Every one cheered. With a gleeful 
struggle, Baby Trevel gave vent to a 
loud “baby noise.” 

Suddenly the audience ceased laugh- 
ing. A yellow haired woman in the 
front row called out: “My God, it’s 
alive!” 

The next thing the clown knew, all 
Grimesville was forming a circle, and 
he and the baby were in the middle of 
it. Mutely he held the baby up high, 
so that all might see. No lucky strike 
in the valley of Grimesville had ever 
had such an effect on those grizzled 
old fellows. Each one wanted to “pat 
the little fellow’s head.” The women 
talked to the baby in that language 
known only to babies, women and fai- 
ries. 

Just then a flutter of pink tarlatan 
wedged through the crowd and stood 
at the clown’s elbow. 

“You know he is my baby, too, Tre- 
vel!” 

As the clown gathered her close to 
him an old miner yelled out: “Boys, 
pass around the hat, and I’ll take the 
fellow out and horsewhip him who 
don’t drop in a chunk.” 

There was no need of the warning, 
as every man there did his part, to fill 














the hat. After three cheers for the 
baby, Grimesville went home with 
something new to think over and dis- 
cuss. 

The yellow haired woman, who had 
discovered the baby was alive, walked 
silently from the circus tent, followed 
by her male companion. 

“I’m not going home with you to- 
night, Tom. I just can’t help it, but 
that kid pulled hard on my _heart- 
strings.” 

“Women are all like that, Sis. You 
will get over it to-morrow,” the man 
answered. 

“T’m not going to wait to get over it. 
I’m going back .to ’Frisco to-morrow 
morning to my mother. Good-night.” 
She left him staring with open-eyed 
wonder at her retreating figure. 


THE SHIP OF DESTINY. 
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In the dressing room the little 
mother held her baby close in her arms 
—a small pile of gold at her feet, 
which Trevel and the bull pup were 
trying between them to calculate the 
sum of. 

“You shall have your farm, Allie. 
It’s the only place to raise a growing 
boy.” 

“But you might have dropped him,” 
interrupted the mother. 

“But you see I did not, and bless 
you, it will never have to happen 
again. I have bought Brindle from the 
boss. He will be fine for the boy to 
play with.” 

“And chew all of his rag dolls up,” 
laughed Allie. 

“We should worry, for there will be 
no substitute work on the farm.” 





THE SHIP OF DESTINY 


Sail on, O dauntless Ship of State, 
So freighted with all nations’ fate! 


Untimely malice strikes not thee, 
With wrecking winds and leaping sea; 
Thy mission is mankind to free, 

As brothers in democracy, 

From despot’s reign beyond the main, 


And let the world again be sane. 


Speed on, O sacred Ship of State, 
Divine thy cause, to pain abate! 


Our God protect the Captain, strong, 

Who guides the Ship through crafty wrong, 
*Mong whirlwinds\sown by mailed fist, 

*Mid sharks that lurk in dark’ning mist, 

To grind the human freight aboard 


And toss it on a naked sword. 


Sail on, O righteous Ship of State, 
To succor those made desolate! 


If Right is Might, then must be won 

The vict’ry o’er the Cruel One, 

Who claims the whole world as his slave; 
His lust for pow’r is curse to brave ;— 
Thy destiny is now to span 


The noble Brotherhood of Man. 


CLARICE GARLAND. 



















































A Church Affair 


By Isabel S. Robinson 


HE heavy doors opened and 
closed. Myrta Howell, fra- 
grant, glowing, eager, halted a 
moment just inside them, tak- 

ing in the effect of the decorations. 

But with a divided attention, so long 
as the purr of Roger Creston’s car 
could be heard outside. Before he 
lifted her out, he had begged her to go 
down town with him, but she declined 
positively. 

“Seen out with you to-day! Santa 
Paz would be scandalized. I'll wait 
for you here in the church and to- 
morrow ws 

“T’ll wait for you. Then—no more 
partings.” 

He beamed down upon her, pressed 
her hand, then resuming his goggles, 
stepped back into his machine. When 
its subdued noises could no longer be 
heard, Myrta became more conscious 
of her surroundings. Pacing down the 
aisle, with the measured bridal tread 
practiced the night before in gay re- 
hearsal, she slid into a garlanded front 
pew, and clasping her hands on the 
book rack before her, fixed her lumin- 
ous eyes on the chancel. 

As she had expected, the newly 
tinted walls made a perfect back- 
ground for the dogwood blossoms 
massed against them. The altar and 
the brasses, of pulpit and _ lectern, 
gleamed through wreaths of fern and 
flowers, while half-way down the aisle 
knotted ropes of ribbon, holding roses 
and wild honeysuckle, marked off the 
pews reserved for favored guests. 

In fancy, Myrta saw the pageant of 
the morrow; the gleaming black and 
white of the ushers, the procession of 
rosy cheeked maids in their soft silks 
and yellow chiffons, the wee flower 
girls, and little Lord Fauntleroy cush- 


ion bearer. Last of all, fairest of all 
—M)yrta knew she would be very beau- 
tiful in her bridal finery—herself, 
floating radiantly up the aisle, her arms 
full of orchids and lilies of the valley. 
She softly hummed the bridal chorus 
and her thoughts flew to the bride- 
groom. Roger would be waiting for 
her at the altar, watching her approach 
with the love light she knew so well, 
shining in his splendid eyes. He would 
take his place beside her, the bishop 
would step forward, and the solemn 
ceremony would begin. Afterward? 
Her heart gave a tumultuous leap in 
her breast. The reception over, the 
old slippers and rice thrown after the 
vanishing limousine, they two started 
forth together—alone—what then? 
Was it love that swelled her heart now 
or more triumph at having won him? 
She asked herself the question. 
Certainly he had done enough to 
win her love. Never suitor more as- 
siduous in lover-like attentions when 
he had come up from his southern 
home to visit her, no poet more lavish 
with tender, eloquent letters during 
their long separations. And surely 
no prince could have been more gen- 
erous. Thinking of the saddle horse, 
the daily orchids, the thousand and 
one little things—jewels, save one, 
she would not accept—she lifted his 
ring to her lips. Courtly, faultless in 
dress as in manner, of course she loved 
him. She had often told him so, but 
had never quite known how much. 
Sitting thus in the peace and quiet 
of the little church, she gave herself 
up to happy anticipations of delights 
to come; saw herself queening it over 
Roger’s plantation, shining in the so- 
cial circle which was his in the great 
city, and some day—when the war 
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was over, they would go abroad. She 
would saturate herself in the beauty 
and antiquity which was Rome; she 
would enjoy Europe—what was left of 
it—as it had never been enjoyed be- 
fore. Fleeting dreams of other joys, 
deeper, dearer, were only half-ac- 
knowledged. Into them broke a soft 
thud. The heavy church doors had 
opened and closed. 

Roger! So soon! How like him, to 
be always better than his promises. 
She turned, but her smile of welcome 
faded. It was an intruder, some par- 
ishioner, doubtless, to look at the dec- 
orations. 

But no again. The creature—in- 
stantly classified by Myrta—stormed 
up the aisle so lately filled by the 
sweet bridal cortege, and with a brief, 
disdainful glance at the chancel, 
paused before Myrta. Answering the 
bride elect’s coo] stare with another of 
supreme distaste and arrogance, she 
snapped: 

“Miss Howell ?” 

It was accusation rather than in- 


quiry, but Myrta nodded, whereupon 
the woman entered the pew and plant- 
ed herself, squarely, beside the girl. 
Myrta half rose to leave, but a move- 
ment of the strong looking arm re- 
strained her. 

“Well,” the woman breathed hard, 


her bold eyes gleamed angrily. “I’ve 
caught you at last. I’ve tried to see 
you at your home, but you were ‘out’ 
or ‘engaged.’ Always some excuse. 
They seemed to think I was a peddler 
or carried a bomb. Maybe I did.” She 
laughed unpleasantly and drew her 
sables about her short neck. The day 
was not cold, but both women shiv- 
ered. 

“I did not know,” 
evenly. 

The stranger sneered. “Anyway, I 
have you now. I was determined to 
speak to you, face to face, to give you 
a chance. Of course, I’ve seen you 
on the street, in Mr. Creston’s car, or 
riding the horse he gave you.” 

The woman’s sliding, sinister tone, 
faintly patronizing, seemed to imply 
wrong-doing on Myrta’s part. The 


said Myrta, 
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girl’s fingers tightened on a prayer 
book, and she had to resist the tempta- 
tion to hurl it. The creature, however, 
stretched her velvet clad arm comfort- 
ably on the back of the seat. Her 
large, well gloved hand almost touched 
Myrta’s shoulder. 

“No matter,” she went on, “I have 
you now. I see by the papers and this 
foolery’”—she tossed a contemptuous 
glance at the decorations—“that you 
expect to be married to-morrow. You 
won't. This is one wedding that will 
never take place.” 

“Indeed!” Myrta gazed at the wo- 
man a minute in speechless amaze- 
ment. Then her dry lips brought out 
the question: “Why not?” 

Swiftly, like a blow between the 
eyes to the quivering bride-elect, came 
the answer. 

“Because Roger Creston is mine. By 
every oath, save that before a priest” 
—the woman’s voice shook, but she 
managed to control it—“he is mine.” 

Myrta’s face blazed with indignant 
disbelief. “You are mistaken. He 
loves me. He has asked me to be his 
wife.” 

The other flushed at the emphasis 
laid on the words me and wife. Her 
enforced calmness vanished. 

“Very likely. Men are queer, but 
he loved me first, and he has sworn 
over and over again that I should some 
day be his wife. And—” she leaned 
forward, her angry black eyes boring 
deep into Myrta’s—“I mean to be.” 

The bride elect rose haughtily. 

“T have heard of such women as you 
—but I never dreamed that one of 
them would dare to speak to me. Let 
me pass, please.” 

But the woman barred the way more 
positively and more rudely than be- 
fore. 

“Dare, did you say?” She laughed 
scornfully. “Do you think that you 
are made of so much finer stuff than 
any one else? Let me tell you, my 
lady, in the sight of men we are all 
alike—just women. As for daring, I 
dare anything for my children, mine 
and his.” 

A red flush dyed Myrta’s hitherto 
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pale cheeks, a shudder of profound 
distaste shook her. “Let me pass!” 
she insisted. 

“Not until I have finished what I 
came to say.” 

“Finished?” wailed Myrta. “What 
else can there be ?” 

“This. I came up here in all kind- 
ness, meaning to spare you trouble, 
but you couldn’t be seen. I wanted you 
to give him up peaceably before this 
nonsense went too far.” She glanced 
sourly at the chancel. 

Myrta steadied herself against the 
book rack. “I do not believe you, and 
I will never give him up.” 

The woman’s heavy, level eyebrows 
lifted, wrinkling her sullen brow. “You 
insist on keeping what is not—can 
never really, be yours? He is not 
worth your keeping; let him go.” For 
the first time her tone was pleading. 
He’s bad, but he is the father of my 
children.” 

Myrta’s grip on the book rack tight- 
ened. 

“He is 


good—good. And I will 
marry him to-morrow.” 
“You shall not!” cried the woman, 


passionately. “I will force my way 
into the church. I will walk up to the 
altar and forbid the preacher to per- 
form the ceremony. I will make the 
worst scandal,” she panted, “the very 
worst your little two by four village 
has ever known. The whole congrega- 
tion shall hear me. Even if it should 
cost me Roger—as his mere marriage 
would never cost me—I’d do it. But 
he’ll stick to me. I’m a habit with 
him.” 

Myrta dropped back into her seat. 
Her dry eyes, stormy and rebellious, 
fixed unseeing on the beautiful chan- 
cel. Plan after plan revolved through 
her brain with incredible swiftness. 
She knew now that she loved Roger 
Creston utterly, supremely, would love 
him to the end of time, but she saw 
him and all that he had meant to her 
—vanishing. 

“In the sight of God,” declared the 
intruder, “Creston is my husband.” 

“Prove it!” 


“Proof?” The woman’s face went 
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blank. “I know nobody up here, but 
you can ask him. Ask him to tell you 
about Denise.” 

“As if I would!” scorned Myrta. 

“Or you can write.” A string of 
names and addresses fell from Den- 
ise’s lips. 

“Your friends! Besides, there is no 
time. Prove your accusations now or 
not at all. Indeed, it is already too 
late.” 

Myrta rose with an air of finality, 
determined to end the interview. 

“Wait! One moment. See this.” 
The woman plunged into the recesses 
of her large handbag and brought forth 
a photograph which she thrust into the 
girl’s hand. Something in her expres- 
sion gave Myrta a new stab; yet it was 
a look that might well have won a man, 
the smile of conscious, competent 
motherhood. 

Around this stranger woman, in the 
photograph, were grouped three pretty 
children. All large and handsome, the 
two elder, boys, were dark browed, 
bold-faced, but the little girl, whose 
cheek was pillowed in the mother’s 
neck, looked at Myrta with Roger 
Creston’s own wide, gray eyes. Her 
smile was his, and the features dupli- 
cated those in th: baby picture of him- 
self that Roger had given her. What 
further proof could she ask? Yet a 
voice within whispered “No!” Un- 
consciously she clutched the card more 
tightly. 

“T will not believe—it is a trick.” 

The woman smiled proudly. 

“Ask him. He will not deny them.” 

A spasm of feeling shook Myrta; 
her features were distorted with pain 
as she supported her trembling frame 
by a grasp on the back of the pew. 
Then, hearing the whir of a motor that 
came to a halt outside, she stiffened 
and threw back her head. 

“Very well, we will leave it to him. 
He is at the door. Go in there, please.” 
Myrta pointed to the vestry door, and 
as the woman moved toward it, she 
followed her out of the pew, and step- 
ping swiftly, met her betrothed half- 
way down the broad aisle. 

“Well, dearest” Creston began, re- 
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moving his goggles, “does it suit you? 
Everything all right ?” 

“The decorations are,”’ she answered 
coldly, “but how about this?” Her 
voice had a bell like, carrying quality, 
as giving him the picture she asked 
quietly: “Do you know this woman— 
these children ?” 

The tender, indulgent smile on Cres- 
ton’s well cut lips faded. He stood as 
if frozen. 

“Denise ?” Then, austerely, “Where 
did you get this?” 

“What does that matter! 
or they—anything to you?” 

The question rang out clear to the 
peering woman who had stepped out- 
side the vestry room, and—still un- 
noticed by the other two—haltingly ap- 
proached. 

The man gulped. A queer expres- 
sion of mingled feelings clouded his 
face, but Myrta wore a deathly look. 
A moment of tense silence, then the 
man shook himself, breathed deep, 
while the two women stood—each with 
parted lips—breathless. The tender, 
indulgent smile irradiated Creston’s 
countenance. He opened his arms. 

“Myrta, darling, cannot you trust 
me?” 

The girl trembled, as a lily stalk 
might shiver in the wind storm. “Yes, 
yes, somehow I do. But your real an- 
swer is there.” 


Is she— 
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She pointed to the woman, now 
hurrying forward. 

The man turned sharply. “Denise! 
What does all this mean? What have 
you said to Miss Howell?” 

“T told her,” she said, stubbornly. 

Creston’s face hardened into an in- 
scrutable mask, his voice stung like 
ice. ‘What could you tell her of me?” 

The woman gasped, her eyes roved. 

“Tell Miss Howell now,” the man 
went on in his steely voice, “that you 
were mistaken—a similarity of name 
and features—and my goggles—mis- 
led you. Tell her you are sorry to 
have disturbed her. Then go!” 

Denise’s ample bosom heaved storm- 
ily, but all defiance was gone from her 
face. Her lips and chin trembled. 

“T was mistaken,” she said, sullenly, 
eyes downcast. “I am—” 

A little gasping sob interrupted. 
Myrta Howell swayed forward. Cres- 
ton caught her to his breast. “Go,” he 
said softly to the other. 

Denise gave him one look. She 
seemed about to tear the drooping fig- 
ure from his arms, but only said, hiss- 
ingly: “I hate you.” 

“Go!” repeated Creston in harsher 
tones. 

She stooped for 


the photograph, 
gave the man another long look. 

And again the heavy church doors 
opened and closed. 
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Like thistledown before the wind, 
Like butterflies above sweet flowers, 
We drift with every breeze that blows, 
We sip the honey of the rose; 
We heed no shadows cast behind, 
Life is a chain of sunny hours. 
Lord, let Thy great, all-seeing Eyes 
Look down on us and make us wise! 


Like little barks upon a stream 

That swells and surges to the sea, 

We swirl with every current’s chance, 

Swept here and there by circumstance. 

Without a beacon’s guiding gleam, 

What hope, what help, what helm have we? 
Lord, show us mercy in Thy might, 
And steer our little boats aright! 


CeciLy FRYER. 


—The Bookman. 





For My Sunny California 


By Beatrice Helmer 


SHADOW blotted the sunset 
A floor. Mrs. Lancaster looked 
up from the pan of potatoes. 

“Well ?” 

“Draft list’s out.” The old man’s 
hand trembled as he gave her the 
newspaper. Heavy black type struck 
out at her as she read: “Draft list com- 
plete; Uncle Sam calls his favorite 
nephews. The Flower of our young 
manhood responds to the call.” Then 
in smaller print: “The first to be called 
from this section is William Lancas- 
ter, one of our most promising young 
men. Billy can claim exemption, how- 
ever, with a clear conscience. He has 
a crippled father and an aged mother 
dependent on him.” 

Mother Lancaster took off her 
“specs” and wiped them carefully on 
her faded apron. 

“Read it out loud,” quavered the old 
man, as he hobbled across to his cane- 
bottomless rocker. 

Slowly Mother read the grimacing 
words aloud, only at the end she soft- 
ened “crippled” and “aged.” The old 
man sat hunched and still. His bald 
head drooped pathetically. 

“Billy c’n claim egzemshun,” he 
said at last. “Others c’n go that ain’t 
got no ’un dependent on ’em. Billy 
don’t haf tu.” He repeated the state- 
ment several] times, triumphantly, at 
the end. 

Suddenly, with a consumptive cough 
the clock announced “six.” And out of 
the warm, red glow of sunset, came 
Billy, bending his broad shoulders to 
enter the low doorway. 

“Gee, ma, I’m hungry!” he grinned. 
“Been working like the dickens to- 
day. The grapes look dandy. We’re 
going to have a great crop.” Then not- 
ing the sudden hurry of his mother and 


the absence of supper smells: “Say, 
what’s the matter ?” 

His eyes wandered to the table. 
“What’s the news?” a little hoarsely. 

“Draft list,” said his mother. His 
face she could not see, but his hand 
was trembling, she noted. 

“Well, they got me,” he jerked out 
finally, with a queer laugh. 

“But ye doan need tu go—yur eg- 
zempt,” the rocker complained. “Yer 
mother and me need yuh more than 
the Governmint. You ain’t intendin’ tu 
go, be ye?” scanning the boy’s face 
with red eyes glazed almost to blind- 
ness. “The governmint ain’t got no 
call tu send our byes over tu Europe. 
Let ’em pertec’ our own country, that’s 
wat they oughta be doin’—’stead uv 
galivantin’ over ther. Tain’t fair, tain’t 
right. Who’s goin’ tu take keer uv 
me and yer mother, if they take ye 
away? We'd have to go tu the poor- 
house, that’s all. If I didn’t have this 
blame roomatiz”—he rubbed a knotted 
old knee—“it ud be dif-runt.” The 
chair creaked, seconding his plaint. “It 
ain’t right fur tu send yuh, it ain’t!” 

The boy’s face was dazed. He turned 
to his mother. Her lips were dumb, 
but in her eyes he read his father’s 
thoughts. He stood there an awkward 
minute or two, then went to his room in 
the loft. Then the mother heart got 
busy. While the old man quavered 
and grumbled, she fried bacon and 
potatoes; then she set the table, in- 
veigled Tabby to bring her twins into 
the kitchen; stirred up a shortcake “in 
no time.” And while the sun was yet 
golden on the far, blue hills, she 
climbed to the loft. His head between 
his hands, the boy slumped in a chair 
before the west window. The sun 
made a glory of his brown hair. 

















“Supper, Billy.” It was an ordinary 
thing she said, but no mortal could 
paint the beauty of her tones. 

The boy looked up. “I was deu- 
cedly hungry, ma, but this draft busi- 
ness took my appetite.” He tried to 
be cheerful. 

“There’s strawberry shortcake—and 
—Mary’s here. She’s teachin’ the kit- 
tens tu lap milk. Yu oughta see the 
little skeezics!” 

A new light touched Billy’s face. 
He brushed his hair and hurried down 
shyly. So, too, did Mary greet him, 
letting her black lashes fall in pre- 
tended absorption over the awkward 
table manners of the kittens. Dad had 
forgotten his worry in watching their 
antics. But Billy! He forgot every- 
thing in the joy of Mary’s presence. 
She had just finished summer school; 
she would teach in the fall, she said, as 
she deftly rescued an ambitious kitten, 
almost submerged in the bowl of milk, 
and wiped him off with a piece of 
newspaper, just where it said “Uncle 
Sam Calls!” How she brightened the 
old kitchen, for she insisted that 
mother leave the table set there. And 
after supper she washed the dishes, 
appointing Billy her “lieutenant” to 
wipe them. Billy was too happy to no- 
tice, and Dad dozed in his chair with 
only a suspender clasp shining through 
the dusk. But Mother’s lips trembled. 
Later, Mary went home, Billy mum- 
bling he’d like a walk, too. Out into 
the moonlight they stepped, and 
crossed the misty meadow, its dream- 
heavy brook and fringe of willows 
haunted with odorous breezes. Both 
were silent. A sense of desolation, a 
feeling of dread, oppressed Billy. What 
Mary felt he little knew. 

She had gone across the fields two 
hours before, determined that Billy 
should not claim exemption, if any- 
thing she could say would prevent it. 
He was her hero, and she was intensely 
patriotic. The grief in the mother’s 
face had silenced her for a time, but 
now a resurgent flood of emotion 
forced her to blurt out: “You aren’t go- 
ing to claim exemption, are you, 
Billy ?” 


FOR MY SUNNY CALIFORNIA 
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Billy started. Something in her 
tone put him on his mettle. “Well, I 
haven’t thought much about it, but I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t.” His voice 
was sharper than he knew. 

“I do. When a man’s country calls, 
it is only the slacker—the coward— 
who finds excuse for not going!” Her 
voice was bitter. “If I were a man, 
nothing could keep me from joining.” 

“Not even a crippled, helpless 
father, and a mother with hair as 
white as my mother’s?” said Billy, 
in a husky tone. 

“Are you afraid to shoot—and be 
shot at?” Mary laughed, half-sneering. 

Billy’s face burned. His eyes flashed 
in the dusk of the wisteria. “No, I am 
not afraid of being shot. But I would 
not like to kill a human being—would 
you?” He tugged at his cap and with 
a muttered “Good-night, Mary!” van- 
ished in the white mist. 

Mary sat late at her window, peer- 
ing through the fog toward Billy’s 
home. She wondered if Billy were sit- 
ting there in the dark thinking angrily 
of her. 

He was. 

Next day there came a letter. Billy 
must claim exemption within seven 
days or he would no longer be eligible. 
The old man kept up a ceaseless re- 
frain, “’Tain’t right, it ain’t. We'll 
have tu go tu the poorhouse.” It wor- 
ried the boy. He was cross and dis- 
respectful to both his father and 
mother. The old man wept and 
guessed he was in the way and would 
be better dead. Then Billy, overcome 
with remorse, promised he would 
claim exemption. But the little mother 
said nothing. 

The days slipped by. 

“T must file my claim to-morrow, or’ 
—Billy remembered with a start on the 
the morning of the sixth. “I’ll have tu 
lose a whole day at that,” he frowned 
as his mother poured the coffee. 

“Billy,” a drop of coffee stained the 
cloth, “I have a book that Frank Mann 
left the other day. I wish you would 
read it this evening.” 

“That so? What’s it about?” 
“On the war.” She avoided his eyes 
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—which was questioning. “Will you 
chop me some kindlin’ ’fore you go?” 

The hail of a neighbor prevented any 
more questions. And that evening, as 
soon as the supper was finished, Mrs. 
Lancaster went into her bedroom and 
brought out the book. Billy took it 
and plodded wearily up stairs. He 
was dog-tired, but he’d read a little 
“tu please ’eh, anyhow,” was his so- 
liloquy as he fumbled for a match. 
The book felt wet in spots. He won- 
dered why. The title was strange, too. 
“Le Boche,” it read. “Funny title that 
—for a book! He opened at random. 
A sentence caught his eye: 

“After Le Boche had gone—was a 
trail of ruin—and of blood. I passed 
a doorway where a naked, dead wo- 
man sprawled, a child with its throat 
cut, flopped across her breast. On a lit- 
tle farther, an old, crippled peasant 
lay, shot and trampled. A few steps 
away, within a doorway, an old lady, 
sweet of face, her snowy hair streaked 
and clotted with blood, gasped and 
died in my arms—beaten and mutilat- 
ed by ‘les boches.’” 

Billy felt the perspiration damp his 
brow. His throat was dry. He turned 
on a few pages. 

“For Belgium there is no hope. She 
has laid down her life. A whole na- 
tion has given up life for the sake 
of a principle. That principle is Right 
—Humanity— Democracy! France, 
too, those brave men who fight with 
prayers on their lips, with the knife 
of Le Boche at their throats, can say 
to the whole world, ‘We fight that you 
may live, and be safe, too.’ ” 

The hours flew to the boy, reading 
for the first time the reason for this 
dreadful war. White-lipped and tense, 
he read on. And as he did, a passion- 
ate indignation grew. A desire to 
avenge such useless wrongs; a burning 
shame for the insults to his people; a 
nameless fear for his own land rushed 
over him. 

When sunrise came, he saw, rippling 
in the breeze from the top of the little 
church, something that was red and 
white and blue. His arms went out 
to it. “My beautiful flag! My coun- 
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try! My God! 
will! I will!” 

At breakfast, mother served him 
silently. Finally, Billy turned to her 
with a little jerk: “Mother, I’ve gotta 


I will avenge you. I 


go. I can’t stay home after reading 
that book.” He stole a furtive look at 
her. Her eyes were red, her face al- 


most as white as her hair. In a flash 
he understood. His mother knew, too, 
he must do a man’s duty. He must 
go! 

They decided not to tell Father— 
yet. Both in pity for the weak old man, 
wished to give him a few more days 
of happiness. While he slept that 
July morning they faced the future, 
“their faces in the light.” There in the 
glow of morning, with the flag before 
them, the Aged took up the burden, 
that Youth might pay for the world’s 
peace—he, strong, brave, clean; she 
snow-haired, weak and hopeless, but 
brave, my God, how brave! 

Then Billy went out to work. All 
about him were vineyards and orchards 
—green and golden. Snow-crowned 
mountains, shimmering in violets, gold 
and blue, embraced the valley. About 
the nearby cottages were banks of 
flowers. Orange, lemon, acacia and 
clumps of lavender made the air lan- 
guid. Could there be a lovelier land? 

Suddenly he heard a voice singing. 
A khaki uniform swung down the road. 
Billy found himself humming the re- 
frain: 


“And I know when I die I shall breathe 
my last sigh 
For my sunny California.” 


He broke off suddenly. Yes, that’s 
what he would do if But out here 
in the sunshine, what he had read last 
night began to seem a dream. “Gosh, 
Frank ought to know better than to be- 
lieve such trash!” “Say, what the dick- 
ens did you bring me such a book as 
that there ‘Lee Boo-sh’ thing?” as the 
khaki figure drew nearer. “Why, I 
never read such a—awful thing.” 

“Billy, Jim Versey wrote that. Ev- 
ery word is true, only it isn’t half all 
they have done. The French never 

















say ‘German; they say only ‘Le 
Boche,’ for it means “The Beast.’ ” 

“Well, we don’t know both sides, 
though.” 

“Yes, but haven’t they insulted us, 
scoffed at us, and murdered enough of 
us to make our blood boil? I tell you, 
Bill, this isn’t a petty few months’ war 
over a dead archduke. Old man, we 
are up against the most appalling cri- 
sis the world has ever known. We've 
got to fight. If we don’t now, we have 
not a ghost of a show when they’ve 
licked England and France. And by 
George, they’ll do it, too, before we 
get there, if we don’t hurry. We have 
got to lick Germany along with Eng- 
land and France, or the things you 
read in ‘Le Boche’ will be happening 
right here in California.” 

“I think yuh’re puttin’ it a little 
strong, Frank. Why, every man in 
the country would be willing to fight if 
the Germans ’ud come over here.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of whether we’re 
willing to fight or not. We’ve got to, 
I tell you, and damned quick, too; 
that’s what! Say, your mother told 
me yuh weren’t intendin’ tu claim ex- 
emption. Bully for you, old boy! It 
‘ull make some of those lally-pop, 
mamma’s boys wake up, maybe. I 
ain’t slamming you when I say it, for 
you are showing where yuh stand, but 
it makes my blood boil tu hear ’em 
say: ‘Oh, we'll fight all right, if the 
Germans come over here. Just let ’em 
try it—untrained, unequipped, against 
the most perfect organization for war 
that the world has ever known. Billy, 
it ‘ud take us ten years to work up an 
army like theirs. What ’ud they be 
doin’? Sittin’ round mindin’ the baby, 
waitin’ till we got ready tu come over 
and lick ’em, I suppose! Well, so 
long; s’pose I'll see yuh soon. Say 
good-bye tu yur mother for me.” And 
Frank strode off, humming: 


“And I know when I die I shall breathe 
my last sigh 
For my sunny Cali-for-ni-a!” 
* * * * 
Two weeks passed. It was Billy’s 
last evening athome. After supper, he 
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and Mother went out into the garden. 
At their heels strode Tabby, leading 
her regiment of mischief, which would 
not march at all, but played peek-a- 
boo with their master among the holly- 


He was such a handsome lad, 
Shyly 


hocks. 
so big and rosy under the tan! 
as a girl, his mother worshiped. 

“Let’s run over to Mary’s, while Dad 
is napping! I want her receipt fur 
devil’s food cake. I’m going tu send 
one with yu, Billy.” 

Mary was on the porch. She had 
not seen Billy since that night of the 
draft—both were too proud and shy. 
But Billy’s bashfulness was gone, now. 
When her lashes fell over their hand- 
clasp, he gazed at her eagerly. “Mary, 
I’m going to-morrow morning. I came 
over tu say good-bye, and tu tell you 
I'll be thinking of you a good bit, and 
lonesome, too.” 

Mary shyly drew him out into the 
garden among the willows. I’m 
sorry, Billy, I was so—so nasty that 
night. I—I wanted you to be a sol- 
dier—because—because——”’ 

“Td wear a uniform and go to 
France ?” 

“Yes—but I’ve been thinking since, 
Billy—and Maggie’s been telling me 
how it really is. Oh, Billy, can’t they 
stop it—do you have to go? Oh, it’s 
terrible!” 

“Yes, Mary, after a man knows what 
I do now, he would be the worst kind 
of slacker not to go. I don”t want you 
and Mother to experience what hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor Belgian 
and French women have in this war 
already. And I must go now, before 
it’s too late.” 

“Too late? Oh, it isn’t so bad as 
that Billy. I—I can’t bear to have you 
go.” With a sob she leaned against 
his shoulder. 

She felt him tremble as he put his 
arms around her, but his voice was 
calm as he said: “I can go now from 
more than a sense of duty. It’s a joy 
to fight and—to die—for the girl a man 
loves.” 

Next morning a pall fell over the lit- 
tle brown house. The old man wept, 
so for his sake Mother sang at her 
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work. But she could not afford help— 
from dawn till dark she must toil, thus 
leaving him alone to brood. Bad wea- 
ther set in, pickers could not be found. 
But she had one comfort—Billy’s let- 
ters. How she watched for the post- 
man—never failing to be at the gate, 
no matter what the weather or her 
work. Letters were short, for “Billy 
was no hand to write,” but he really 
did his best. And if he could have 
seen her joy it would have repaid a 
hundred fold the hardship of writing 
when his arms ached and his soul 
sickened. 

Then there was a day when no let- 
ter came. Weeks of suspense fol- 
lowed. One day a neighbor rushed in 
with the “Chronicle.” Billy was in 
France. Tears filled her eyes as she 
read the frantic joy of the French wo- 
men. She did not tell Father. He al- 
ways cried now when Billy was men- 
tioned. But she cut out the photograph 
and put it away in the album. Her boy 
was fighting for thuse poor widows 
and orphans. He wouldn’t let the Ger- 
mans hurt them. “He wouldn’t stand 
for it,” she whispered, as she knelt in 
the twilight, the tears streaming down 
her wan old cheeks. 

Later a letter came. It was soiled; 
a piece torn out of the corner. Billy 
was well and would be in the trenches 
in a few days. “Take care of your- 
self.” It wasn’t much of a letter, but 
the old eyes were bright as she read it. 
Her boy! 

It was a long time before the next 
one came—two months. God alone 
knows the agony with which she 
opened the neighbor’s “Chronicle” af- 
ter the lists of “Dead” began to come. 
And she wrote a cramped and blotted 
letter every week—even that Sunday 
“Pa” died. But she did not tell Billy 
—grieving for him had killed the weak 
old man; she forgot to mention the 
foreclosure of the mortgage, or that 
she was doing Mrs. Lord’s washing. 
Whenever the loneliness and the ache 
for her boy were too great to bear, she 
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would open “Le Boche” and read until] 
her eyes grew steely, and the quiver 
of her lips framed a twisted smile— 
“Billy would stop such things!” 

Letters arrived occasionally during 
the winter. One was stained with 
blood. A comrade had fallen dead 
across his lap. One came from a 
French hospital. Billy had been 
wounded, but was ready to return to 
the front. One paragraph she read 
over again and again: “I’m glad, 
Mother, glad every bit of pain I have 
endured in these awful months. 
Mother, you can’t imagine how people 
suffer here. If we hadn’t come there 
would be no France to-day. But we’re 
driving them back—we’re winning! 
And we’re winning not only for France 
and for poor, dead Belgium—but for 
our own United States—for dear old 
California, for Mary and for you. 
Thank God we came, and please God, 
when we’re through you will have real 
freedom, and so will all the world!” 

That was her last letter. While she 
knelt in the moonlight, she heard a boy 
shouting “Extra.” She hobbled to the 
door. A man hurrying by, thrust a 
newspaper into her hand. She found 
the lamp. 

Half an hour later, Mary rushed in 
wildly. “Oh, aren’t you glad! Aren’t 
you glad! The war is over. Oh, isn’t 
it just great. It’s over. Now Billy 
can come home. Aren’t you glad. Oh, 
aren’t you glad, Mrs. Lancaster ?” 

Mother’s face was radiant. She 
pointed to the page she was reading: 

“Among those seriously, but not 
fatally wounded is Billy Lancaster, of 
Auburn. He went out as a private last 
fall, but he is a captain now, the brav- 
est man in his regiment.” 

Down the street a wildly happy 
throng were singing. Up the acacia- 
scented walk drifted the words that 
Billy loved: 


“And I know when I die I shall breathe 
my last sigh 
For my sunny California.” 















































Celebrating the Fourth of July 


In the Texas Panhandle 


By Jane Heckman Taylor 


my readers have taken part in or 

have a remembrance of scenes or 

incidents as narrated in this 
chronicle of a romantic but fast dis- 
appearing day, I trust that it will recall 
pleasant memories. 

I had been looking forward to the 
celebration with great anticipation, as 
it was the first glimpse I had been af- 
forded of the West as it is. All my 
former knowledge had been gained 
through attending the performances of 
Wild West shows. And while I found 
that horses could buck just as hard on 
the naked prairie as they did in the 
arenas, there was a tang in the air, a 
spirit and abandon to the sport in its 
native environment that was lacking in 
the exhibited article. 

Long before daylight, Fourth of July 
morning, the cowboys, nestors and 
ranchers with their families, on horse- 
back, in wagons and automobiles were 
drifting in. The little cow-town, with 
its raised, board sidewalks, was soon 
thronging with people. As the ranch 
where my husband and myself worked 
was situated just on the outskirts of 
the town, and overlooking it as well 
as the surrounding country, I had an 
exceptional opportunity to see its ac- 
tivities. 

To the nestors, the Glorious Fourth 
loomed bigger than Christmas or even 
Thanksgiving. In fact, to many of 
them it was a thanksgiving day, for 
many were so poor that the big bar- 
becue provided the visitors by the 
more prosperous ranchmen, furnished 
them, for the only time in the year, 
with all they could eat. And after all 


| WISH to say here that if any of 


were filled up at the big dinner, what 
was left of the meat the people filled 
buckets and took it to their isolated 
shacks to furnish several more meals, 
perhaps, for the hungry broods of 
children. And that barbecue! My 
mouth waters even after these years, 
at the thoughts of it. Rich, delicious, 
savory, with a flavor that meat pre- 
pared in any other way lacks. 

The bucking horse contests were to 
be held in the ball ground, which was 
enclosed with a high board fence. As 
it was to take place at ten o’clock, I 
had every chance to get my morning’s 
work done up and dinner started, leav- 
ing all in trim shape to come back to, 
and still have the meal on time. 

And of course we had extras at our 
ranch, too. All the cowboys from the 
outlying camps, even the line riders. 

At a little before ten my husband 
brought up the horses. My mount was 
an easy-going sorrel, named “Baldy.” 
We arrived in time, as we had only a 
short distance to go. Jim tied up the 
horses to the hitching rail, and we went 
over to the grand stand. We got a 
good position down in front, by squeez- 
ing through and pushing, but as it was 
a jolly crowd, no one seemed to mind. 

We had no more than got settled 
when the announcer read the condi- 
tions governing the contest. They 
were: “No pulling leather, and _ sit 
close enough to the saddle that day- 
light could not be seen.” 

The first up was a little rider from 
the J. A. ranch. We will name him 
Skeezicks. His mount was a powerful 
black horse. Chunky and solid 
looking, no one seemed to think he 
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would make much of a fight. But his 
performance proved you cannot al- 
ways go by appearances. A_ rider 
on a big gray horse held Blacky, 
snubbed up close to his saddle horn. 
First the bucker was blindfolded. Then 
the blanket went on his back, followed 
by the big heavy stock saddle. The 
horse only showed his displeasure by 
jerking back several times and flinch- 
ing as the cinches were tightened up 
on him. Old gray held him steady. 
The blind was removed. Little Skee- 
zicks drew up his broad leather belt, 
settled his hat on his head, gave each 
heavy spur a twist to make sure it was 
on securely. Then with an “alright, 
fellows,” took the hackamore rope in 
his hand and was up in the saddle. At 
the same time, the man on the gray, 
giving a turn of the rope off the sad- 
dle horn, released the black, and the 
fun was started. For a second the 
horse stood as if it were a statue, then 
suddenly went into the air, completely 
reversing, coming down stiff-legged. 
He twisted, pitched, turned this way 
and that, then as a last resort, rose 
high in the air, on his hind legs, and 
threw himself backwards in an attempt 
to crush his rider. If he had hoped to 
get rid of him thus, he was mistaken. 
For just in time Skeezicks slipped out 
of the saddle and was safe. Ina flash 
Blacky was turning to regain his feet, 
and as he rose, Skeezicks slipped into 
the saddle and was again well seated 
by the time he started his round again. 
Finally the black gave up and stood 
still, his once shiny, satin coat dull 
with sweat and dust, and the lather 
showing white on him. The violent 
bucking had caused the cowboy’s nose 
to bleed, and his light shirt was ruined. 

The next horses were indifferent 
buckers. They either did not buck 
hard or bolted. One horse created 
considerable amusement by starting in 
a stiff-legged run, with his head to the 
ground, and bellowing with every step. 

The last one was a gray. The audi- 
ence thought surely here was a horse 
at least as good as the first one, for 
he jumped every time the men came 
near him. He was not blind-folded, 
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and twice threw his front feet over the 
neck of the horse holding him. Once 
the rope slipped, and he reared right 
onto the rider holding him, but the 
man promptly hit him on the jaw, shy- 
ing him to one side. The gray was 
again snubbed up tight to the saddle- 
horn, and after a little more difficulty 
the cowboys had him saddled. A long- 
legged, thin rider by name of “Splints” 
had the job of riding him. The gray 
—after all his show of badness while 
being saddled—only gave a few jumps 
and bolted. That ended the contest. 
Skeezicks, of course, was adjudged 
the winner. The next was a little mule 
not larger than a donkey. The boy 
who was to ride backed out at the last 
minute, and after some skirmishing 
round, a half-witted boy was per- 
suaded to attempt to ride it. The cow- 
boys expected some fun out of it, but 
as it turned out, the mule struck an 
easy lope, and gave the boy a nice 
ride around the field. 

Jim and I went to the horses, and 
after a few minutes’ fast riding were 
at the house. And I, busy in the final 
preparations for dinner. 

After dinner came the races. Our 
cowboys had a number of entries and 
won considerable money. When we 
came back from the races, I went to 
my room, which could be reached by 
an outside door, which I now used, or 
by a door into the wash room, which 
in turn opened into the pantry, and so 
in to the main house. Having dis- 
carded my riding clothes for a neat, 
flowered lawn dress and white apron, 
I opened the door into the wash house, 
thinking it empty, as I had heard no 
sound to indicate that any one was in 
it. 

I had only taken a few steps and 
closed the door, when I saw at my feet 
in the dusk a cowboy sitting on his 
heels, with his shoulders resting 
against the wall, and vainly trying to 
hide a huge glass of beer behind him. 
At that I stopped, and my eyes, by 
now, being used to the dim light of 
the room, I saw clear around the walls 
a row of cowboys, some clad in leather 
chaps, some in corduroys, flannel shirts 

















for the most part, very high-heeled 
boots, and all looking very embar- 
rassed and ill at ease. And trying, un- 
successfully in most instances, to se- 
crete their drinks. One young fellow 
even dropped his hat over his where 
it sat on the concrete floor of the room. 
On the long table, which occupied the 
center of the room, were bottles and 
bottles of whisky and beer. Big Jim 
acted as bar-tender. With an embar- 
rassed “Pardon me,” I went on 
through the room into the pantry, and 
I could fairly feel the stifled sigh of 
relief when the boys saw the last of 
me. For I will say this for them, no 
matter how rough in talk or manner 
they may be among themselves, they 
are very polite and respectful to a 
woman, in a shy, embarrassed way 
which is wholly charming to an East- 
ern woman. 

I was getting the victuals out of the 
ice-box and canned stuffs out of the 
commissary, as the boss called it, for 
all his riders outfitted from it, when I 
heard several men talking on the little 
side porch opening off of the pantry. 
I heard the name of Harry mentioned, 
which made me pause a minute, as I 
knew he was a new-comer, rather a 
timid lad and very ticklish, and I also 
knew the boys had indulged in some 
rather rough horse play at his ex- 
pense. So I felt justified in finding out 
what I could and warning him in some 
way. The words “badger hunting” 
and “twin houses” were heard very 
plainly, and the rest was easy to guess. 
Any of you tenderfeet back East ever 
heard of badger-hunting? Well, the 
kind these fellows were talking of was 
one you would remember all your life 
if you ever happened to be the victim. 

I went on about my work, and pretty 
soon my husband came in. I told him 
what I had learned, and he only re- 
marked to leave it to him: he would 
put Harry wise and show him how to 
turn the joke on the jokers. 

I had three tables full for supper 
before the last hungry mouth was sat- 
isfied. Thirty-three people in all. Of 
course I was anxious to know how the 
badger hunt turned out, but had to be 
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satisfied with watching the crowd ride 
away to the twin houses about ten 
miles off, with the expressed purpose 


of a good time. Woods carried a big 
gunny sack to catch the “badger,” and 
carried a candle in his pocket. 

In the night I was awakened by my 
husband sitting on the side of the bed 
(he had evidently just arrived), and 
laughing till I thought he would surely 
hurt himself. When he could control 
himself sufficienty, he told me about 
the trip. 

They rode along, jollying and chaf- 
fing each other, poor Harry, to all ap- 
pearances, never suspecting he was the 
butt of the fun. Arriving at the twin 
houses they dismounted, threw the 
reins over one saddle horn, thus bunch- 
ing the horses all together. Then 
they went over into a little coulee, 
which they said was as good a place 
as any to catch a badger, and told 
Harry he would have to hold the sack. 
He demurred at first, but finally gave 
in when told that the lighted candle at 
the mouth of the sack would attract the 
animal, and it would walk right into 
the trap thus set, and be easily caught. 
So they arranged the candle and the 
sack and left Harry with the injunction 
to watch the sack, while the rest scat- 
tered out and tried to scare up a bad- 
ger. 

In reality they intended (after mak- 
ing sufficient noise for some minutes as 
a bluff), slipping quietly back to their 
horses and riding back to the bunk 
house, leaving Harry to walk the long 
miles, alone. 

He sat very still, as though intent 
on doing as he was told. But no sooner 
was the last back out of sight than 
Harry did a very strange thing. Leav- 
ing the candle burning, he hastened, 
by the shortest route, to the horses, 
got up on one, and, leading the rest, 
walked them a short distance before 
he put them to a faster gait. 

When the jokers, with many chuck- 
les, sniggers and jabbing of elbows in- 
to the next fellow’s ribs, arrived at the 
place where the horses should be, they 
could hardly credit the fact that they 
were left afoot, to walk those long ten 
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miles in high-heeled riding boots. But 
after searching around and at last, with 
the aid of matches, followed the 
horses’ hoof prints out to the trail and 
headed toward home, one of them had 
a bright idea. “Let one of you fellows 
go over and see if Harry is watching 
that sack. If he is not, then we will 
have to ‘hand it’ to him and forget this 
best we can, for he never will.” Woods 
went over to where the candle was still 
brightly burning, but found no trace of 
Harry. Realizing at once that the joke 
was on them, he extinguished the light 
and went back to the rest and told 
them. 

My husband was with them, but 
knowing what was coming, he had 
worn an easy pair of shoes, and did not 
mind the prospects of a night’s march 
at all, even if he had not already 
known that the horses would be found 
tied up at the end of five miles, and the 
rest of the journey accomplished in 
comfort. 
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But the other fellows did not have 
this consolation, and it was a very 
silent and gloomy crowd that finally 
met up with the horses at the end of 
the five miles. And many a blistered 
hee] and toe was the result of that 
walk. When they arrived at the bunk 
house, Harry was apparently asleep. 
But when he got a peep at those men, 
who with many grimaces and contor- 
tions of countenances, were carefully 
removing their riding boots and tender- 
ly caressing the poor, lame, blistered 
feet, he could not restrain his laughter, 
and the building almost rang with his 
mirth. 

The men at first frowned and looked 
annoyed, but at last realizing the ridic- 
ulous sight they must present, they 
joined in, with sheepish glances at 
each other, and harmony was once 
more restored. But never again did 
Harry have to complain of their treat- 
ment of him. And he was at last ac- 
cepted as one of them. 





FLOWERS FROM CALIFORNIA 


(Enclosed in a Letter) 


I wonder if I'll ever pass your way again, 
Dear flowers of California’s blossoming; 

O’er stilly slopes where you the browning verdure stain 
With brilliance of a rich, enraptured spring. 


Where poppies flame like watch-fires in the day 
Beside the blue-blown eucalyptus tree, 

And waftings of the fields’ faint fragrance inter-play 
The fresh and briny breathings of the sea. 


Where sweet acacias bloom and roses—trellis-packed, 
Where tide-lapped tules neighbor daffodils 

And clouds of circling sea-gulls haunt the cataract 
Of fog that sweeps the Sausalito hills. 


I wonder—ah, the tree-top turrets slowly loom 
Like magic spires before my conjuring eyes, 

There where enchantment blushes, brimming, into bloom 
Beneath the blue of California’s skies! 


HARRIET BARTNETT. 
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Ysabella 


A Romance of Spanish California 


(Continued From Last Month) 


By Clarice Garland 


Author of “Spanish California Mission,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Horse Race, Pirates’ Assault, Ro- 
deo and Smugglers’ Raid and Fan- 
dango at Casa de Carrillo. 


HE morning succeeding the ball 
| at Casa de Bandini, all the 
household of Casa de Carrillo 
was awakened by the Alabado, 
or Song of Praise to the Morning. 

Don Joaquin scarcely had ended the 
first line in his room on awakening, 
when Dolores and Ysabella joined in 
the beautiful rite and the voices of 
the entire household rose in invocation 
to God. 

Then commenced the activity of the 
people. The Indian men _ brought 
water from the San Diego river and 
filled the gourds and cisterns of the 
pueblo, then they brought wood and 
replenished the fires of the cooks, and 
from the detached kitchens of the 
dwellings issued appetizing odors of 
broiled steaks and chili con carne. 

Laughing voices were heard in the 
rooms of the guests, as they plunged 
into the cold bath and renewed their 
energy for another day of sport. 

On the flats a race course circled 
around the arena where the spectators 
assembled. The eastern mountain 
peaks were tinged with a roseate hue, 
and below them the glistening foliage 
of the hills was flushed with the misty 
sunlight of the morning. Ribbons of 
russet and green treetops fringed the 
foothills and beneath them, extending 
toward the sea, stretched a carpet of 
wild grasses. In this carpet were 


woven splashes of gold-colored mus- 
tard, scarlet tulips, blue lupines and 
brown chaparral, with the delicate, 
green growths of spring. Above ex- 
tended the vast, blue dome of the 
southern sky, clear, cloudless and se- 
rene, protecting a playground fit for 
the gods. 

In the land-locked harbor the Ven- 
ture and the Vulture floated on calm 
waters. 

In the corrals the Indian vaqueros 
groomed and fed the horses that were 
entered to contest for the prizes. “Don 
Pio Pico’s black stallion is bound to 
take the first prize,” asserted Mateo 
Gomez, stoutly. “Look at his length 
of body, his powerful stride and fiery 
eye. 

“Even so, Mateo,” argued Marcos 
Guerra, “Don Domingo Carrillo’s 
white Arabian hath the strength and 
zeal of his Arab ancestors that were as 
fleet as the wind. His grandsire was 
brought from Spain, and the zeal of 
the race course runs in his blood.” 

“Don Tomas Yorba hath a fine, grey 
stallion that never has brooked the ri- 
ata,” spoke up Miguel Ramon. “I shall 
ride him to-day; but I would not dare 
to snap a riata in his ear. Dios; He 
would unseat me, stand on his hind 
legs and finish the race according to his 
own fancy,” muttered the vaquero. Se- 
curing the saddles te the backs of the 
horses, the vaqueros started for the 
race course. 

The Indian attendants brought up 
the horses of the different families to 
their doors. 
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Commandante Arguello, with his 
family, stepped out of his dwelling into 
the sunshine; among them were Lieu- 
tenant Zamorano and his bride. 

“Buenos dias!” called Captain Pa- 
checo, who was riding with the Car- 
rillo family. 

“Buenos dias!’ returned the lieuten- 
ant, with a salute to the captain’s 
bride. 

They were indeed “good days” to 
the married couples. They had start- 
ed on the journey of life together, com- 
panions for better or for worse, for 
mutual joy, comfort and solace in the 
morning of their youth. Happiness 
seemed ever to dwell with them 
through the long journey begun so aus- 
piciously. 

Don Juan Bandini joined the group 
with his wife and guests, Don Tomas 
Yorba and Don Antonio Dominguez 
and their wives. The Estudillos, Picos 
and Virmonds accompanied by Captain 
Fitch, joined them, with gay saluta- 
tions of musical voices. Don Pio Pico 
and Don Andres furnished horses to 
the Virmonds and they included Cap- 
tain Fitch in this courtesy. 

Groups of people assembled on the 
ground that inclosed the race course. 
The obstructing trees and chaparral 
were removed, and there was a clear 
view at all points for the action of the 
racers. 

Don Pio Pico’s saddlebags were 
filled with Mexican silver dollars, 
which he brought to bet on his own 
stallion, and to serve as banker for 
the others. “No one can ride my 
black but Mateo, my vaquero, and 
myself,” explained Pico to Fitch. “I 
have fed him lumps of sugar till he 
follows me as gently as a spring lamb.” 

“I left a good horse at home,” re- 
turned Fitch. “I would prefer getting 
acquainted with your beast with sugar 
offerings, however, before attempting 
to ride him.” He looked admiringly 
at the restless strength of the black. 

“Yonder is my grey stallion,” re- 
marked Don Tomas Yorba to Lieuten- 
ant Zamorano. “He is two years old, 
and seems to me unmatched for spirit 
and force.” 
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“He is a splendid animal,” respond- 
ed Zamorano. “If your vaquero is a 
skillful rider, I should think your horse 
would win the first prize.” 

The betting proceeded. 

“The Black wins,” prophesied Don 
Virmond. 

“TI champion the grey,” exclaimed 
Dona Feliciana. 

“The Arab is my choice,” declared 
Ysabella. 

Don Domingo Carrillo pointed out 
his white Arab to his new relative, 
Captain Pacheco. “In his veins he has 
the fire of the Moor, who loved his 
horse even as his life. My white 
beast would ride to his death, sweat- 
ing blood for his master, if need be.” 

“T believe you,” returned Pacheco, 
noting the arched neck, the quivering 
nostrils and the quick-glancing eye of 
the Arab. 

Over the murmur of voices, rang the 
clarion tones of a trumpet. 

“Make ready for the race!” 

The judges mounted a stand, where 
they looked over the heads of the 
spectators. 

“One—two—three!” proclaimed the 
horn. 

The horses sprang forward. Each 
rider sought to gain the inside course. 
The powerful muscles of the black 
took him into the lead. Mateo’s eyes 
glittered with the sparkle of victory, 
but not a muscle moved on his stoic 
countenance. He knew the _ strong 
qualities of the contestants. 

The grey thrust his forefeet forward 
in a masterful attempt to gain the front 
—his mane flowing in the breeze. Neck 
to neck galloped the black and the 
grey, the white horse following close- 

ly. They rounded the half-mile circuit 
and passed the judges’ stand on the 
second round. Every eye watched the 
action of the racers. The excitement 
was intense. The powerful black be- 
gan to breathe heavily. Mateo flour- 
ished his riata over his head. The grey 
plunged and reared on his hind legs, 
and almost unseated Miguel Ramon. 

“Diablo!” muttered Don Tomas 
Yorba. “The grey will not stand Ma- 
teo’s quirt.” 














On rushed the racers, their hoofs 
pounding the hard race-course in rhy- 
thmic measure. Each animal strained 
to become the leader. Each horse rec- 
ognized the quality of his competitor 
and joyed in his strength and activity. 

The grey’s onward slunge, made 
more fierce by Mateo’s riata, brought 
him to the lead. 

“The grey leads! The grey leads!” 
shouted his admirers. Neck to neck, 
nose to nose, they threw out their 
forelegs and beat the earth with their 
hoofs. Again they covered the half- 
mile circuit and passed the judges. 

The grey kept the inside course un- 
til the black plunged forward, when 
Mateo skillfully drew him inside the 
course. A loud clapping of hands by 
the champions of the black followed 
this maneuver. 

“The black leads! The 
leads!” shouted his backers. 

Shoulder to shoulder, neck to neck, 
all three horses seemed to fly over the 
ground. 

Pio Pico clapped his hand on the 
silver dollars in his left saddlebag. 
“My filled bag will be as empty as the 
right saddle bag if my black stallion 
fails me,” he muttered. “Diablo! 
Why does not Mateo use his spurs to 
better effect ?” 

“The pretty Arab seems likely to 
be overmatched by the big grey and 
the strong black,” remarked Dolores 
to her husband. 

“Wait!” returned Pacheco. “Do you 
not see? He is lighter in weight.” 

Suddenly the grey swerved at the 
twirling of Mateo’s riata and lost 
ground. The black gasped and stum- 
bled. The white horse dashed to the 
inside course, shot ahead by the fire 
in his blood and the urging of his 
beloved rider, who bent down and 
whispered in his silky ear. “On! Ben 
Adhem. On! My white beauty! A 
few more leaps on the wings of the 
west wind and the prize is ours.” 

On sped the Arab with renewed en- 
ergy, his silky ears thrown back, as if 


black 


listening and answering the voice of 


and he 
followed 


his rider. Another leap 
reached the judges’ stand, 
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by the black and the grey a few paces 
in the rear. It was a close race, and 
the Arab’s victory was celebrated with 
loud acclamations. 

“The Arab won! 
shouted his admirers. 

“Isn’t he a wonder?” asked Dolores 
of her husband. 

“Did I not tell you Ben Adhem 
would have run like the wind till his 
heart stopped beating.” 

The vaqueros dismounted. Others 
brought water and bathed the mouths 
and nostrils of the horses and led them 
away. Mateo, Morcos and Miguel 
leaned on the judges’ stand and lis- 
tened to the verdict. 

“Why did you flourish your riata in 
my grey’s eyes, Mateo. You knew 
he would resent it,” muttered Miguel. 

“Why did I ride a horse, thou fool- 
ish one? Riatas were made for horses 
—let the grey learn its use. His edu- 
cation was neglected,” admonished 
Mateo. 

“Your Arab tagged along in the rear. 
I mistook me, he would remain there to 
the end,” growled Miguel to Marcos. 

“Ben Adhem loves me,” answered 
Marcos simply. “Every night I went 
to the corral and sang a little song in 
his ear and fed him with a stalk 
of sugar cane. He would do much for 
me—And his heels are light as feath- 
ers.” 

There was no necessity for delibera- 
tion among the judges, Don Juan Ban- 
dini, Commandante Arguello and Don 
Jose Estudillo, none of whom entered 
horses in the race. The clarion notes 
of the trumpet again were heard de- 
manding attention. “The prize of one 
hundred Mexican dollars is awarded 
to Don Domingo Carrillo’s Arab, Ben 
Adhem,” proclaimed the trumpet. This 
proclamation was received with a burst 
of applause. 

Don Virmond and Captain Fitch 
rode toward the Carrillo family group 
and congratulated the winner. “How 
splendid!” exclaimed Ysabella_ to 
Fitch, her magnificent eyes sparkling 
with delight. 

“He is a beauty,” returned Captain 
Fitch. “His lightness was his saving 


The Arab won!” 
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grace in the race,” he added judicially. 

“My uncle Domingo promised to 
give him to me,” declared Dolores. 

“That would be a gift worth having,” 
averred Fitch. 

Don Virmond proposed a race of one 
round to the bridegrooms and their 
brides. 

“Done!” exclaimed Pacheco and Za- 
morano. Catching the bridles of their 
brides’ horses, they started at a canter, 
followed by Virmond and Dona Fe- 
liciana with Ysabella and Captain 
Fitch. 

Laughingly the little party let out 
their restless horses, and they dashed 
forward in emulation of the racers. 

Dolores and Luisa fell to the rear, 
and their husbands joined them. Vir- 
mond and Fitch raced on and reached 
the goal before Dona Feliciana and 
Senorita Ysabella arrived. ‘The race 
is to the swift,” laughed Isabella to 
Fitch. 

“Not always,” he responded. “There 
is a race over which Don Cupid pre- 
sides. He is a judge of beauty,” ex- 
plained Captain Fitch, with an admir- 
ing glance at the girl’s vivid grace. 

Ysabella flushed faintly, in her com- 


pelling eyes shone approval of the 
commanding manner and _. blonde 
beauty of the American. 

“Come!” called Virmond. “Make 


haste—not to the wedding today—but 
to the fiesta de boda.” 

“All hands ahoy!” answered Fitch, 
joining his friends with Ysabella Car- 
rillo. 

The governor lingered with his al- 
ferez, Lieutenant Domingo Carrillo, 
and failed not to note the meeting of 
Captain Fitch with Ysabella at the race 
course. “When Virmond leaves San 
Diego, his friend, the American cap- 
tain, shall go also. I cannot order his 
absence before that time. Virmond 
has such power with the Mexican of- 
ficials that he could stir up trouble for 
me if he liked,” thought the governor, 
moodily biting his lip. Reining his 
horse, he rode to the pueblo with 
Lieutenant Carrillo, where he was in- 
vited to dine with the Carrillo family. 
And Don Pio Pico counted out one 
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hundred Mexican silver dollars from 

his saddle-bag; as banker, he provided 

funds for the prizes. 
BS eo ok * 

On the coast near San Diego the 
Pacific has washed away portions of 
the bluff, leaving caves at La Jolla 
large enough for boats to enter. From 
one of these caves issued a narrow, 
rakish rowboat propelled by two cor- 
sairs. Their eyes were shaded by 
Turkish silk turbans, and over their 
leather belts containing dirks and pis- 
tols, they wore gay red and yellow 
sashes. The two pirates propelled 
their boat with swift strokes of the 
oars down the coast, and entered a tiny 
cove. Jumping quickly ashore, they se- 
cured the boat to a boulder, and cau- 
tiously crept up the canyon. 

“The races are ended,” muttered one 
of the Turks, peering over the top of 
the hill. “We must hasten if we hope 
to intercept a silver-laden saddle-bag.” 

The two pirates strode through the 
chaparral, leaving a rustling among 
the leaves. ‘Look yonder,” whispered 
one of the pirates. “The governor and 
his officers are riding to the pueblo. 
The people have dispersed from the 
races. If any man has the bravado 
to ride around the country with his 
saddle-bags filled with clinkers, he 
must consider it an invitation for his 
friends to help him dispose of them,” 
chuckled the second robber. “There is 
a grandee, now, receiving money from 
a losing champion. It were a sin for 
him to carry all that treasure home.” 
spoke the Turk, covetously. “We will 
relieve him of such a heavy weight.” 

Don Pio Pico rode gaily down the 
road, whistling a Spanish melody, 
when suddenly his horse reared as two 
forms rushed toward him. One of the 
pirates grasped the horse’s bridle reins 
with both hands, and brought him to a 
standstill. The second thief ran to 
Pico, who whipped out his pistol and 
fired at the outlaw, shouting: “Help! 
Robbers!” The Turk threw Pico’s el- 
bow upward as he aimed his pistol, 
‘and tried to drag him from his saddle. 
The first brigand ran to the assistance 
of his companion. They succeeded in 

















































dragging Pico from his saddle, and, 
taking a black silk handkerchief from 
the crown of his sombrero, bound his 
mouth tightly. Then the robbers tied 
their victim’s hands behind his back 
with his braided leather whip, while 
Pico struggled to release himself. 

Virmond and Fitch, who were rid- 
ing to the pueblo, heard the shot and 
stopped their horses. Instantly they 
turned their horses and rode at full 
speed back to the race course. Coming 
within pistol shot of the robbers they 
fired simultaneously at them. 

The alarmed buccaneers dropped 
Pico’s saddle-bags, which they were 
looting, and dashed behind some wil- 
lows growing by the roadside. 

Fitch and Virmond sent shots after 
them, and one of the robbers emitted 
a groan. “I am hit,” he muttered. “I 
shall carry a bullet in my arm in place 
of a doubloon.” 

“Come,” said his companion. “What 
are a few pesos or doubloons in com- 
parison to life and freedom. Can you 
run?” 

“Yea, I can make use of my legs 
to advantage.” 

“Then run to yonder gulch. It is 
overhung with chaparral and the 
Christian dogs cannot fire at us.” A 
flash of scarlet turbans and a flutter 
of yellow sashes disappeared into a 
gulch. 

“How much treasure did you take ?” 
asked one robber, while he stanched 
his wounded arm. 

“A mere handful of pesos! They 
were not worth the desperate chance 
of getting them,” growled his com- 
panion. “How much did you get?” 

“Enough for a round dinner at Aca- 
pulco, not counting the long voyage to 
reach the city,” he replied, disgustedly. 
“We must crawl back to our boat. The 
whole pueblo will be barking at our 
heels.” The two disappointed ruffians 
crapt down the gulch and reached their 
boat, and remained in hiding till night, 
when they rowed to their craft beyond 
Fort Guijarros and boarded their pirat- 
ical vessel. 

Virmond and Fitch dismounted and 
released Pico from his bonds. “Are 
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you hurt?” inquired Fitch. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Pico indig- 
nantly, “only angry. My feelings are 
deeply hurt,” he laughed. “To think 
that those two good-for-nothing mis- 
creants should unhorse me!” 

“Did the robbers get your money ?” 
asked Virmond. 

“Diablo!” shouted Pico. “I wonder 
the cut-throats did not knife me!” 

“This is a lesson for you not to ride 
alone, with money,” Virmond re- 
proved. “These shores are infested 
with pirates and smugglers awaiting 
a chance to rob.” 

“Thank you for your timely aid,” 
responded Pico gratefully, as he 
mounted his horse. 

Dona Feliciana and Ysabella had 
turned their horses and followed their 
escorts at a discreet distance, and now 
anxiously joined them. “Are you 
hurt, Don Pio Pico?” asked Dona Fe- 
liciana. “We heard shots.” 

“A couple of highwaymen coveted 
the contents of Pico’s saddle-bags,” 
explained Virmond. “Pico, you would 
better ride in front with the ladies. We 
must guard your money as well as 
their beauty,” responded Virmond, fa- 
cetiously. 

“Come, cousin Pio,” invited Ysabella 
merrily. “Are we not better company 
than the robbers P” 

“T am having the most wonderful 
luck to-day,” responded Pico, joining 
Captain Fitch and Ysabella, “from 
robbery and prospective murder to the 
dispensation of the smiles of beauty 
and the escort of strength,” he de- 
clared gallantly, as the party entered 
the pueblo. 

“This encounter with the bandits 
will be spice for the pudding,” volun- 
teered Fitch. “It will give an added 
zest to the fiesta de boda.” 

At dinner Don Pio Pico was rallied 
by the guests for parting with his 
money like a good Samaritan by the 
wayside. 

“My friends, Don Virmond and Cap- 
tain Fitch, kindly reserved a few pe- 
sos for me,” responded Pico laughing. 

Virmond and Fitch rode down to 
their brigs and exchanged morning 
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clothes for evening costume and re- 
moved the dust of the race course from 
their persons. Other guests indulged 
in siestas, and came forth from their 
rooms refreshed for the evening dance. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FANDANGO AT CASA DE CARRILLO. 


Senorita Ysabells Carrillo pirouetted 
lightly from the courtyard into the sala 
carrying an armful of pink Castilian 
roses, followed by her younger sister, 
Benicia, with a cluster of scarlet car- 
nations. 

“Wait! Ysabella mia,” called Beni- 
cia. “There is plenty of time. Those 
American sea-captains never are early 
at a dance. Do, please, arrange a car- 
nation in my hair.” 

“Certainly, sister mine,” answered 
Ysabella. “I will deck you so charm- 
ingly that the foreigners will go out 
of their minds with admiration for my 
little sister.” 

You know very 


“Oh, querida mia! 
well that no one will look at poor me 
me when you are present I am a wee 
little star, shining beside the glorious 
moon that puts out my light entirely,” 
responded Benicia, poutingly. 


“Not so, sister mine! Your wee lit- 
tle star will grow brighter with years 
and will eclipse my light entirely when 
you are a few years older,” consoled 
Ysabella. 

The two young girls laughed softly 
as Ysabella twined carnations in Beni- 
cia’s glossy braids, crowning each little 
ear. 

“Thanks, now let me be your mirror 
and, as in a glass, I will deck you 
queen of the fandango. Let all the 
foreign sea-captains beware of being 
stunned by your beauty to-night!” 
laughed Benicia, critically selecting a 
rose from Ysabella’s collection and 
placing it among the blue-black braids 
framing her beautiful face. “There! 
You are perfect—all but your gown! 
Make haste and dress for the evening, 
or you will not be ready to assist 
madre in receiving the guests,” warned 
Benicia, who swept a low curtsey of 
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mock admiration, and placing her 
thumb and finger on her nose, she com- 
pressed it, speaking nasally: 

“Good evening, Senorita Ysabella, 
behold your most devoted admirer!” 

“You naughty puss, you deserve to 
be mimicked, too! You know that life 
on the ocean, shouting themselves 
hoarse with orders to deaf sailors, does 
not tend to make voices any softer,” 
countered Ysabella lightly. 

“Nor the foreign shipmasters able 
to speak the Spanish language any 
more fluently. Truly, Ysabella, can 
you manage to understand the foreign- 
ers’ utterances P” 

“T understand the soul that speaks 
through their eyes, and they generally 
speak true, despite their halting utter- 
ances. And what care I for false 
words, couched in smooth and flowing 
cadences!” returned Ysabella dream- 
ily. 

“Come!” called Benicia, taking her 
sister by the hand. They skipped 
across the plankwood floor of the sala, 
covered in the center with an Indian 
rug, and the lighted candles set deep 
in an oaken shaft of the home-made 
chandelier suspended by leather thongs 
from the beamed and whitewashed 
ceiling, threw flickering lights and 
shadows over the countenances of the 
laughing girls. 

Benicia disappeared as Ysabella 
stopped to gather up the discarded 
flowers from the floor. 

“What! Not dressed yet?” called 
Dona Ignacia, reprovingly, as she en- 
tered the sala in evening dress. “You 
are not very anxious to uphold the 
dignity of casa de Carrillo.” 

“Certainly I am, mother mine; I will 
be ready in two moments,” replied 
Ysabella as she picked the last carna- 
tion from the floor. 

“I know your moments—they cer- 
tainly are not minutes!” 

Dona Ignacia moved commandingly 
toward her eldest daughter and placed 
her hand caressingly on her shoulder. 
“Ysabella mia, do try to appear more 
gracious to Governor Echandia this 
evening.” 

“Indeed, madre, I will try to be cour- 














teous to the governor. But his dismal 
frowns chil] my heart, and his haughty 
manners repel my spirit. Why does 
he not smile occasionally? The at- 
mosphere of San Diego, though not so 
warm as Mexico City, cannot have 
frozen his lordly features into perma- 
nent frowns.” She laughed mischie- 
vously, and arranged her flowers into 
a bouquet. 

“Governor Echandia, the comman- 
dante-general of the Provinces of Alta 
and Baja California, demands dignity 
of manner, mere frivolity would seem 
out of place in the chief officer of the 
territory,” reproved Dona Ignacia. 

Ysabella stepped back a pace or 
two and placed her thumbs under her 
arms in imitation of the governor’s 
grandiloquent manner. “Behold the 
governor of the Californias! When I 
speak let no dog bark! I can travel, 
on my domain, three thousand miles, 
from Cape San Lucas on the south, to 
Cape Mendocino in the north, without 
overstepping any territory but my 
own!” Then, pretending to take a snuff 
box from her blouse and snuffing a 
pinch of the contents, she uttered a 
loud “Tchew!” and laughed softly, 
much amused by the picture she had 
conjured. 

“Oh, for shame, Ysabella! Remem- 
ber! You are nineteen years of age— 
and you have a younger sister. If you 
are not considerate enough of her to 
make a marriage soon, she will leave 
you like the last rose of summer, alone 
in the parental garden, just as Dolores 
leaving you with Captain Pacheco for 
Monterey.” 

Dona Ignacia spoke severely, much 
annoyed by her eldest daughter’s sense 
of humor regarding the self-import- 
ance of Governor Echandia. “You 
know very well,” continued the mother, 
“that Governor Echandia openly ad- 
mires you—and you have only to en- 
courage him a little—a smile or two, 
Ysabella, would bring him to your feet. 
And an alliance with the commandante 
general would be an advantage to your 
brother and sister.” 

Ysabella, still smiling mischievously 
with the inconsequence of youth, 
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heart and 


placed her hand on her 
her 


swept a deep curtsey before 
mother. 

“T will mount my steed, Rozinante, 
and ride in search of a husband, most 
honored madre. Never shall it be said 
that the belle of San Diego was at a 
loss to choose a husband. But Gov- 
ernor Echandia! Oh, no! I will find 
a mate without a frozen frown! Ad- 
ios!” Ysabella, in mock-heroic lan- 
guage and subdued laughter, skipped 
out of the sala, leaving Dona Ignacia 
deeply annoyed by her daughter’s ca- 
pricious manner. “Just when her 
younger sister Dolores’ wedding, which 
they were celebrating, should be an 
example to her of the way of all wo- 
men,” thought the mother regretfully. 
Rousing herself from her reflections, 
she clapped her hands, and Manuela, 
the Indian house servant, appeared in 
answer to her summons. 

“We are having a fandango this 
evening in honor of Dolores’ wedding, 
and I want you and Juana to pass your 
delicious sugared pastry to the guests 
between the dances. If the sea-cap- 
tains in the harbor have a sweet tooth 
in their heads, they will sound your 
praises far to the north, even to China 
and Boston City,” she said kindly. 

“Yes, Senora, it shall be done,” re- 
plied the Indian woman impassively, 
though she loved her mistress, who was 
godmother to her daughter Juana, and 
her consequent protector. She shook 
up the sofa pillows, straightened the 
mission-made chairs against the white- 
washed wall, glanced into the patio, 
flooded by the light of the setting sun, 
with the stolid reverence of a primitive 
sun-worshiper, and left the sala, as 
Don Joaquin entered, dressed for the 
evening in brown velvet and gold gal- 
loons. 

“Ysabella is so wayward,” com- 
plained Dona Ignacia to her husband. 
“With her great beauty she should 
make a fine marriage! The governor 
never looks at another senorita when 
Ysabella is present. But what does the 
foolish girl do—but laugh at him and 
amuse herself mimicking his haughty 
manners.” 
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Don Joaquin smoothed his whiskers 
thoughtfully. “Do not be alarmed, 
wife. Ysabella has the Spanish sense 
of humor, but at heart she is sensible 
and discreet. She is young, but soon 
will gain dignity and will listen to rea- 
son in a short time as soon as the hey- 
dey of her spirits have effervesced.” 

“Perhaps so!” sighed Dona Ignacia. 
“T will hope so, at any rate! But in 
my opinion, a week of solitary medi- 
tation in her room, with a low diet of 
tortillas and water, would bring her to 
reason in a short time.” 

“No doubt, wife! No doubt! Yes, 
yes, it would be a good plan to let her 
reflect quietly in her room, without in- 
terruption, a few days next week. No 
dances! No picnics! No visits to the 
Wishing Well! No horseback rides to 
the ranchos! No visits, with the other 
senoritas, to the foreign ships in the 
harbor! Yes, solitary reflection is good 
for the soul,” spoke Don Joaquin, com- 
mandingly, as he walked restlessly 
around the sala. 

“I wish Governor Echandia would 
give us an open port. Because one 
American sea-captain has defied him 
is no reason why we must all suffer for 
the want of goods brought in their 
trading ships. And my tallow and 
cattle hides lying idle in the store- 
house, when I’m needing to exchange 
them for silks and velvets to clothe my 
family! Governor Echandia is over- 
cautious of spies and foreign inva- 
sion!” Don Joaquin stormed around 
the sala and peered out into the patio, 
now lighted by Luna’s pale light. 

“T would prefer that Ysabella should 
not receive the attentions of that Am- 
erican shipmaster, Captain Fitch. His 
attentions to her plainly annoy the gov- 
ernor and prevent him from making a 
declaration and proposal of marriage.” 

“T quite agree with you, and will ad- 
vise with Ysabella at the earliest op- 
portunity of your wishes regarding the 
governor—when she takes her days of 
solitary reflection, after our week of 
wedding celebration,” replied Dona Ig- 
nacia meaningly. 

“Pray do so! There is mischief 
enough done already by the gossips, 
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who have seen Ysabella and Captain 
Fitch frequently together at the 
dances.” 

“Where are the girls? I mean Ysa- 
bella and Benicia. We cannot exercise 
authority on Dolores, now that she is 
married and going away so soon. Are 
they not dressed yet for the dance ?” 

“IT know not. Ysabella has a mis- 
chievous mood to-night. She should 
be here with me to receive the gov- 
ernor. She was here a few minutes 


ago, selecting a rose to please that 
replied Dona 


”? 


Americano sea-captain, 
Ignacia sarcastically. 

At this moment the entrance door 
was opened by Manuela, and Don Pio 
with Don Andres Pico escorting their 
mother, Dona Eustaquia, and sister, 
Senorita Estefana, entered the sala 
while Don Joaquin advanced to wel- 
come them. 

“So then, nephew, are your toes as 
nimble as ever in the light fantastic 
dance ?” 

“Believe me, Uncle, wild horses 
could not drag me from the fandango 
when the pretty senoritas play with 
soft fingers on my heart strings!” re- 
turned Don Pio Pico, placing his hand 
on the region of his heart in simulated 
gallantry. 

“Well spoken, young man! Well 
spoken! You are a fit subject to be- 
come a benedict. Choose a wife, ne- 
phew. Choose a wife and settle down 
on a hacienda and leave card-playing 
and horse-racing whilom to the de- 
vices of more idle caballeros.” 

“Thanks, Uncle, thanks! But what 
is a young man to do, when so many 
bright eyes send their sharp darts into 
my soft heart? I am quite bewil- 
dered with the smiles of all the beau- 
ties of California,” he laughed. 

“Forget your afflictions, nephew! 
Forget your heart-wounds! You are 
altogether too vulnerable. By the time 
you have become a settled married 
man with daughters of your own, like 
your uncle, sir, you will learn that they 
mean nothing by their heart-rending 
glances, nothing at all. Just gay young 
girls, who cannot resist wounding a 
susceptible young man like yourself 














and then laughing about it. Ha, ha!” 

Ysabella and Benicia came into the 
sala gracefully, without a trace of their 
recent hoydenish manners, and greeted 
their aunt, Dona Eustaquia, and cou- 
sin, Estefana, affectionately. 

“Buenas noches, auntie Eustaquia,” 
welcomed Ysabella, placing her arm 
around her aunt; “and buenas noches 
to you, Estefana, Pio and Andres!” 

“Buenas noches to all of you from 
Pico House,” called Benicia, gaily. 
“This certainly is a glorious night for 
lovers to bray to the moon.” 

“The most gracious queen of night 
kindly has hung out her candelabra in 
order that lovers may sigh to her in- 
spiring light,” informed Don Andres 
Pico, in mock gallantry. 

“And what do you know about love 
and lovers, you inquisitive little Beni- 
cia?” inquired Dona Eustaquia, teas- 
ingly. 

“T’m not too young to take lessons 
from my beautiful sister, Ysabella, 
when the caballeros gather around her 
like moths around a candle-light,” re- 
torted Benicia. 

“Have a care, Senorita Benicia, 
have a care that your wings are not 
scorched by the bright light which you 
so admire,” quoth Don Andres, pleas- 
antly. 

“Have a care, Don Andres, have a 
care that your heart is not pierced by 
Dan Cupid’s darts aimed by the aid 
of the bright moonlight,” parried Be- 
nicia, shaking her finger playfully at 
her handsome bachelor cousin. 

This pleasantry was interrupted by 
the arrival of Governor Echandia with 
his aide, Lieutenant Carrillo, and Don 
Joaquin hastened to greet the officers. 

“Welcome, Governor Echandia, my 
house is most honored by your pres- 
ence this evening,” spoke the host, 
bowing low. 

“Thanks, Don Joaquin. It is a plea- 
sure to enter your charming home af- 
ter living in my dull bachelor quarters 
at the Presidio,” replied Echandia, 
who glanced toward the ladies and ad- 
vanced to pay his respects to the 
hostess. 

“Welcome, Governor Echandia, to 
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our home. We are indeed honored by 
your presence with us,” greeted Dona 
Ignacia, with much ceremony. 

“The honor is mine, in being re- 
ceived into your home so graciously,” 
replied the governor, casting a roving 
eye toward Ysabella and turning to 
greet Dona Eustaquia. 

“Ah, Dona Eustaquia Pico, where 
could a poor soldier meet more stately 
senoras or more charming senoritas ?” 
asked the governor, gallantly. 

“Indeed, Governor Echandia, you 
are ever complimentary. You remind 
me of the caballeros of our mother 
country. Would that I could see the 
sunny skies of old Spain again! I long 
to pray in the old cathedral of Barce- 
lona once more. There, the saints in 
their niches and the prayers of thou- 
sands of devotees have hallowed the 
old stone walls for many, many years; 
there, where the wonderful stained 
glass windows glow with a dim, reli- 
gious light.” 

“There, indeed, one may pray to God 
with greater fervor. But here, in Cali- 
fornia, we must plant the seed of so- 
cial civilization on this distant shore. 
But remember, Dona Eustaquia, this 
is now Mexican territory,” spoke Gov- 
ernor Echandia in a confidential tone 
of voice indicating secrecy of aristo- 
cratic loyalty to royal Spain. 

“Indeed, yes! I scarcely realize that 
we no longer give allegiance to royal 
Spain, being dependent on republican 
Mexico for protection, far from our 
mother country, the land of our brave 
forefather conquisadores.” 

Echandia bowed a silent acquies- 
cence and moved toward Ysabella, 
who, observing the governor’s advance 
toward her, retreated a pace or two, 
and swept a deep curtsey to him. Her 

dark hazel eyes were cast down de- 
murely, and her fair cheeks were 
shadowed by black lashes of wondrous 
length that made the governor long to 
see them lifted and to discover the 
liquid depths they hid. 

“Buenos noches, Senorita Ysabella, 
you are looking more charming than 
ever this evening,” offered the gov- 
ernor, making a stiff obeisance. 
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“T am most happy to welcome your 
Excellency to Casa de Carrillo,” 
greeted the daughter of the house with 
dignity, which was not lost on the 
chief executive, who doted on cere- 
mony. 

“Thanks, Senorita Ysabella! I am 
sorry to state that I shall be obliged to 
leave San Diego and travel to the 
capital at Monterey very soon.” 

“Indeed, Governor Echandia, we 
shall miss your dignified presence at 
our social gatherings,” returned Ysa- 
bella, sedately, realizing at the same 
time a sense of satisfaction and relief 
that she would experience when the 
chief officer of the territory had de- 
parted on his official business at the 
capital. 

“Ah,” returned Governor Echandia, 
hopefully, who admired Ysabella’s 
queenly manners. “Senorita Ysabella 
would make a magnificent grande se- 
nora as wife of the governor of the 
California,” he thought, swelling with 
pride of prospective possession. “I 
will write an offer of marriage to her 
parents on my return from Monterey.” 

Estefana and Benicia moved toward 
Ysabella and made ceremonious curt- 
seys to the governor and joined in the 
conversation. 

“Good evening, senoritas, you bloom 
as brightly as a whole garden of carna- 
tions.” The girls smiled at the ful- 
some compliment as Don Pio Pico 
joined the group with a salutation to 
the governorc. 

“Star of my heart,” addressed Pico 
to Benicia, “why keep so distant and 
shadowed P?” 

“Behold the bright luminary of the 
evening. She shades my lesser light,” 
laughed Benicia, waving her fan to- 
ward Ysabella. 

“T hide my diminished head and 
blush in the attempt to fulfill your 
statements,” disclaimed Ysabella, with 
a smile. 

Governor Echandia’s labored com- 
pliment was interrupted by the arrival 
of Don Virmond with his wife, fol- 
lowed by Captain and Mrs. Barry with 
Captain Fitch. The party was pre- 
sented to the host by Virmond and 
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passed on to the hostess with the com- 
pliments of the hour. Captain Fitch 
detached himself from the group, and 
advanced where Ysabella was holding 
court, bowing deeply to the governor, 
including Benicia and Estefana in his 
courtly acknowledgment of their pres- 
ence. 

Don Joaquin took up his beloved vio- 
lin and tuned it, while Joaquin Junior 
touched the strings of his guitar. 

“Will you dance, Senorita Ysa- 
bella?” asked Fitch deferentially. 

Ysabella smiled agreeably, and 
Fitch offered her his arm, which she 
gracefully declined. ‘Spanish senori- 
tas do not take the arm of their part- 
ners in the dance,” explained the girl. 

“Pardon me, Senorita Ysabella. I 
shall learn your Spanish customs pres- 
ently, if you will kindly be my 
teacher,” he begged, bending his keen 
glance upon her supplicatingly. They 
glided down the sala in rhythmic mo- 
tion to the music, while over the coun- 
tenance of Governor Echandia flitted a 
shade of irritation. “Why should this 
dashing Americano push his way into 
the core of our exclusive society of the 
Spanish aristocrats and open the dance 
with the belle of the evening ?” thought 
Governor Echandia, gasping with an- 
noyance and disappointment. Recover- 
ing from his surprise, he turned to Es- 
tefana and requested the pleasure of 
a waltz with her, thus ameliorating the 
feelings of Dona Eustaquia Pico, while 
Dona Ignacia Carrillo scarcely could 
conceal her anger at the initiative con- 
duct of the ubiquitous American. 

Captain Pacheco and his bride 
waltzed slowly around the sala. “Ca- 
risima,” he whispered, “what a night 
I endured when I knew not if I might 
possess you!” 

“And I,” responded Dolores, “when 
I knew not if my madre would imprison 
me. I feared I never might see you 
again.” 

“TI prayed with each pearl in your 
necklace for you,” continued Pacheco. 

“Mi rosario,” murmured ‘Dolores, 
softly. 

“My bride,” responded Pacheco, ten- 
derly. 








Luisa and Zamorano circled the 
sala in blissful content. “I would be 
happier if we two were dancing alone,” 
whispered Zamorano to his bride. 

“We two are happy with each 
other,” responded Luisa contentedly. 

Captain Fitch danced with Ysabella 
in spite of his resolutions to the con- 
trary. ‘The governor will travel north 
soon,” he thought, “and then I shall 
be relieved of his espionage.” And 
so the venturesome captain rushed into 
the lion’s mouth, which was prepared 
to grind him into atoms. Meanwhile he 
hoped to hear about the escape of the 
American prisoners; but he listened in 
vain for that report. Then he shud- 
dered, as he thought that Pattie might 
turn traitor to him, and their places 
would be exchanged. 

“T am glad that you assisted in the 
rescue-of my cousin, Pio Pico, from 
the pirates,” remarked Ysabella softly. 
“He will not forget it, and doubtless 
sometime may return the compliment,” 
she added lightly, although there was 
an undercurrent of anxiety in her 
speaking eyes. 

“Gracias, Senorita Ysabella, “ ‘one 
good turn deserves another,’ ” respond- 
ed the captain, remembering his gift 
to the prisoner, which might cause 
some trouble for him. 

“Has a pirate molested you?” in- 
quired Ysabella, casually, of- Fitch. 

“He would not dare, with you as my 
guardian angel,” answered the young 
foreigner. “You would transfix him 
with a glance from your bright eyes. 
Then he would become so entranced 
that he would transfer his attentions 
from me to you, and I and my gold 
would be safe,” replied Fitch, gal- 
lantly. 

“Oh, never!” laughed Ysabella, “ex- 
cept I enticed him to the river bank 
and there suddenly thrust him a back- 
ward lunge for friendship’s sake.” 

“Ah! Then you would espouse my 
cause,” entreated Fitch earnestl y—still 
thinking of the little file. Ysabella 
smiled enigmatically, and stood beside 
her mother. The dancers seemed in- 
defatigable under the spell of the 
music and danced the hours away until 
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Don Joaquin Carrillo arranged partners 
for e] sol, the dance of the sunrise, 
which was participated in by all the 
guests. Then the senoras wrapped 
their rebozos around their heads and 
shoulders. The dons resumed their 
sombreros, and the guests departed 
happily, to rest until the next day’s 
amusements should call them forth 
again. 

“Adios, unti] manana,” bade the de- 
parting guests. 

After a few hours of sleep the pu- 
eblo was again astir. The business of 
eating and drinking and merry-making 
was begun. 

At el Canon Rancho a rodeo was to 
be held by the owner, Don Antonio 
Peltrorena. This rancho included thou- 
sands of acres of tillage and grazing 
lands. A ride to this extensive ran- 
cho and return, including the sports, 
required a day’s journey traveling lei- 
surely on horseback. Through splashes 
of yellow poppies across the park-like 
expanse rode the guests on pleasure 
bent. 

At el Canon Rancho of fifty thousand 
acres Don Antonio appointed three In- 
dian vaqueros as officers of the day. 
They were given the authority to arrest 
any man overstepping the regulations 
of order and sobriety and to deal sum- 
mary justice. This was mostly of a 
mild character, but sufficient to main- 
tain order. 

The owners of surrounding ranchos 
assembled with their families, and 
their vaqueros assisted in rounding up 
the half-wild herds of cattle. They 
recognized the brand of their masters, 
and, if they strayed among these, they 
separated them from the herds. The 
calves were rounded up, lassoed and 
branded with Don Antonio’s mark and 
let loose again. 

“Let us have some fun,” invited the 
host to Virmond and Fitch. 

“We are here for the fun,”’ responded 
Virmond readily. 

“T am going to surprise that heifer. 
Watch me. Do not let your horses un- 
seat you: they are trained to turn 
quickly in this work,” warned Don 
Antonio. 
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The don’s horse galloped swiftly up 
to an unsuspicious animal. With a 
dexterous twist of his arm and wrist, 
the rider whirled the coils of his lariat 
and lassoed her, turning the startled 
animal end over end. She regained 
her footing swiftly, and ran madly to- 
ward the horses. 

Don Antonio turned his horse as if 
on a pivot, out of range of the enraged 
animal. Virmond’s and Fitch’s horses 
performed the same maneuver, know- 
ing the game. This almost unseated 
the riders. “This is great sport,” ex- 
claimed the American. ‘“We tied our 
cattle in barns half the year in New 
England. They were too tame for this 
game.” The ride through the exhilar- 
ating air and the exciting and danger- 
ous use of the lariat made the pulses of 
Fitch beat with pleasure. “I feel like 
a boy again!” he said to his compan- 
ion. 

“Yes, this is the reason that the Cali- 
fornians are always young,” returned 
Virmond. 

“This is the joy of living!” ex- 
claimed Fitch. “I begin to envy them. 
Then there is always the ease, culture 
and elegance with which the Spaniards 
observe their customs,” remarked the 
captain, “in contrast to our brisk and 
energetic Americans, who never take 
time for pleasure: life is too serious a 
problem for them to waste time in 
games.” 

“Ves,” responded his companion. 
“A high estimate is also placed on 
dress. The taste for rich and gorgeous 
apparel is an inherited instinct with 
the Spaniards, and the appearance of 
a stranger is critically scanned. 

The dons returned to the ranch 
house, where a barbecue or ox roasted 
whole, appeased the appetites of the 
people who came from surrounding 
ranchos to attend the rodeo. 

Dona Peltronena ordered and super- 
intended a substantial repast to which 
the guests did full justice. 

Manuel, one of the officers of the 
day, entered the dining room and de- 
sired to speak with his master. 

“Anything wrong, Manuel?” asked 
Don Antonio. 
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“Nothing, senor, excepting Carlos 
Gomez drank more juice of the grape 
than was good for him. He is rolling 
about, striking right and left.” 

“Tie him up to a tree with your raw- 
hide lariat until he is sober and amen- 
able to reason,” commanded the don, 
laughingly. 

All the guests laughed. 

“Beware of the lariat!” exclaimed 
Pio Pico. 

“Beware of the vaquero!” warned 
Virmond. 

“Beware of the tree!” laughed Fitch. 

The guests danced to the music of 
a guitar, then, mounting their horses, 
rode over hill and dale to San Diego. 

Governor Echandia gave “Business 
at the Presidio,” as an excuse for not 
attending the rodeo, or round-up, of 
twenty thousand head of cattle. “I do 
not care for these tiresome rodeos,” he 
muttered, “and I have a long ride to 
Monterey soon.” 

Without the searching gaze of the 
governor bent on them, Captain Fitch 
and Senorita Ysabella Carrillo rode 
side by side. Some unknown, mysteri- 
ous power held them together. They 
paused on a hilltop overlooking the 
harbor and admired the view. “Look!” 
exclaimed Fitch. “What are those 
dark objects on the water ?” 

“Perhaps they are pirates,” volun- 
teered Ysabella, while a shiver shook 
her frame as she thought of dirks and 
pistols in the hands of desperate men. 

“No,” asserted Virmond, “those are 
rafts. Pirates would be provided with 
better craft to make a hasty exit.” As 
he spoke a ship with tall, rakish sails 
and narrow hulk glided up to the rafts 
from beyond the bluffs and came to 
anchor. “Gad! That is a smuggling 
ship!” exclaimed Virmond. “How the 
governor would like to see that! Shall 
we intercept the rafts, Captain Fitch ?” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted Dona Felici- 
ana. “I beg you to avoid them. I 
would not exchange silks and velvets 
for knife thrusts and bullet wounds,” 
she urged shudderingly. 

“We are knight errants championing 
the cause of distressed damozels,” add- 
ed Fitch, laughingly, to Ysabella. 
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The rafts were propelled by dusky 
natives of the mainland, who skillfully 
towed their crafts to the vessel’s sides. 
Bare-headed and bare-footed, with 
their long, black hair flowihg around 
their shoulders, the rowers brought 
their cargoes to the ship’s sides. 

“Rafts ahoy!” spoke a lookout from 
the ship. 

“Otters ahoy!” grunted the dark ob- 
jects on the floating rafts. Ropes were 
quickly thrown over the ship’s sides 
and many valuable otter, or sealskins, 
were drawn on board the vessel. Then 
some bales of Chinese goods were 
carefully lowered to the rafts. Nota 
word was spoken. All the smugglers 
worked rapidly and silently in their 
exchange of goods. With swift strokes 
the raftsmen took their crafts away 
from the vessel. The sailors on the 
smuggling ship rapidly hoisted the an- 
chor. A night breeze caught the sails 
of the ship and carried her down the 
bay into the open sea. 


“Ah!” exclaimed Fitch. “The 


smugglers got away from his lordship’s 
domain without leaving their sealskins 


or their own skins. But they did not 
know that we were watching on shore 
to spy out an honest (?) means of ob- 
taining a livelihood,” he remarked, 
humorously. 
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“I would pity those Indians if they 
were caught by the governor’s men 
red-handed with the goods,” responded 
Virmond. “Lashes on their bare backs 
and iron clogs on their legs would be 
their punishment,” he explained, 
shrugging his shoulders. “The In- 
dians will hide the goods in some 
building before morning, and either 
some enterprising don or the thrifty 
padres wil] be supplied with goods for 
barter and sale.” 

“Yes,” responded Fitch, “but the 
evasion of payment on cargoes gives 
our legitimate trading ships much 
heavier duties,” he complained indig- 
nantly. 

“That is so. I will report this case 
to the governor,” declared Virmond. 
He will order this section of the coast 
closely watched. Hurry!” he shouted. 
“IT am going to the Presidio at once 
to warn the governor.” Over hill and 
dale rode the pleasure party, as if in 
a race for life or death, until they 
reached the pueblo. 

“Buenas noches,” bade Ysabella, 
softly, as she reached her home. 

“Until manana,” responded Captain 
Fitch, who rode on with the Virmonds 
to the Presidio. 


(To be continued.) 
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He moved his fellowmen among, 
And changed with them some forms of speech. 
His heart was separate from his tongue, 
They would not hear his heart beseech. 


Their needs were very like his own, 
Quivering in bodies numb and dazed; 
They smiled and talked and felt alone: 
Did not their hearts look on amazed? 
































Experiences in Locating a Home on 


Public Lands in the West 


(As Told in Letters to the Family) 


By Anna W. Case 


(Continued From Last Month) 


1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Alta. 
Oct. 26, 1916. 


O my brother, T—) 
Dear T— 
I was intending to answer the 


letter you and D sent me 
sometime ago, but have been waiting 
until we knew more definitely just 
where we were going. After receiving 
another from you yesterday, though, I 
feel I should wait no longer. You 
state conditions in Saskatchewan ex- 
actly when you say money can be 
made on the grain farms if one has 
large capital and provided he is in a 
favored section like Saskatoon. If you 
can recall my first letter to you, I de- 
scribed that district I saw north of Sas- 
katoon, and as far as North Battleford 
as a fine looking stretch of prairie 
land. The land, however, now open to 
homesteading, we understood to lie 
quite a few miles north of this latter 
place, in what must be an extremely 
cold section, and very likely to be hit 
by frost. The greater part of Saskat- 
chewan is subject to hail storms, and 
this year especially, we read in the 
papers that the hail insurance com- 
panies have lost so much money they 
may consider it necessary to increase 
their rates. The geological nature 
of the soil does not seem to us to be 
of such importance as the geological 
conditions. Right here in Edmonton 
and especially for several miles south 
the land is good and well adapted to 








agriculture, but when one goes out to 
find homestead lands he is shown low, 
mushy woodland—‘“muskeag,” they 
call it—as bad as that meadow land 
south of Mr. H. W. , in P——-; you 
remember the place where the bridge 
is with the big willow trees—and 
surely you would consider a man fool- 
ish to think of locating in such a place. 
Yet men are doing so every day— 
wasting time and money on them for 
perhaps a year, and then abandoning 
them. 

This is the last I shall write you 
from here. 

Tell Johnnie there are quite a few 
things so different up here that one 
never hears about that he and Grace 
may like to know of one or two. For 
example, the coin—the half, quarter 
and dime (one never sees the whole 
dollar) are practically the same as in 
the States, but instead of nickels there 
are tiny silver five-cent pieces—half 
the size of the dime—and dangerously 
easy to lose. And then for the one- 
cent they have a copper piece as large 
as the silver. Ten of these heavy 
things would make you feel rich. It 
all shows the English determination to 
have full value, and the United States’ 
willingness to give up value for con- 
venience. 

Another thing is the mail delivery. 
The post-man, dressed like a porter to 
a hotel, with his dark suit trimmed with 
bands of bright red, goes about with 























a few letters in his hand, crossing from 
one street to another through the back 
yards, and often knocking at the back 
door to deliver the letters. 

Will let you know where we land 
next time. 


Love to all, 
H. 


(To my brother, T—) 
Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 5, 1916. 


Dear T— 


We are stopping here a day trying 
to decide whether to go to Vancouver 
Island, as we had intended, or locate 
near here, or go on to Seattle, Wash. 
Judging from the papers I should think 
we could do better in Washington; be- 
sides the advantage of getting back in 
our own country. I think we _ will 
probably take the Puget Sound boat 
to-morrow morning. We got very lit- 
tle satisfaction from our correspond- 
ence concerning the loganberry indus- 
try, but on our way here a man told 
W. that this fruit is successfully 
raised on Widby Island in the Sound, 
so going there will not remove us from 
possibilities in this line. 

These children are, incidentally, get- 
ting quite an education. The train 
went through the Yellowhead Pass in 
the Rockies at night, but all yesterday 
we followed the Fraser River from 
Kamloops until dark overtook us about 
fifty miles north of here, and grander 
scenery no one need wish to see. At 
this time of the year the mountain tops 
are covered with snow, while at the 
base the yellow and orange of maple 
or birch forms a striking contrast with 
the green water of the river, and the 
purples of the distant mountains. The 
nearer we came to the mouth of the 
river the more surprised were we to 
see green grass and ferns, and green 
leaves on the alders, willows and 
maples. Considering that when we 
left Alberta everything was “brown 
and sere,” it seemed quite a change in 
climate. The kids were most delighted 
by the tunnels through the mountains 
which have made a strong impression 
on them, but our greatest impressions 
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were of grander scenery than we had 
expected to see and much poorer farm- 
ing land. The Fraser Valley is much 
“cracked up,” but we could see noth- 
ing but low, rough land poorly drained. 
I hope it isn’t a fair sample. 


4. P. M. 


This is England! We have just been 
for a walk around this city in spite 
of the threatening rain. Vancouver 
ought to be stamped “Made in Eng- 
land.” Everything is so well made— 
so substantial. Hotel Vancouver, I 
am sure, excels anything you have in 
New York, and the architecture of the 
residential sections, with their masses 
of shrubbery look so much like pic- 
tures of England that we could imag- 
ine ourselves there. Holly trees! I 
suppose you have seen them in Lon- 
don, but I had never thought of seeing 
“it” as a tree. With your interest in 
shrubs, I am sure you would have a 
picnic going about and seeing so many 
of these things for the first time. 

The docks of the Canadian Pacific, 
where I expect we will take the boat 
to-morrow, command the finest view 
we have seen anywhere. The bay— 
with the steamers plying back and 
forth—the mountains beyond—an 
island near at hand—were indeed 
enough, but added to all this is the 
pleasing sight of immense numbers of 
great sea-gulls. They circle about the 
harbor, lighting on the boats, the docks 
and the wharves—giving out their pe- 
culiar squeak and rushing in a huge 
flock to settle upon the water wherever 
some food has been thrown out. 

Well, it looks now as if we would 
be back in the U. S. in time for election 
on Tuesday. : 

A long farewell to Canada! 

Love to all, 
H. 


(To my sister, E—) 
8 Third Ave., Seattle, Wath., 
November 10, 1916. 
Dear E— 


You must be wondering where on 
earth we are. We went to Vancouver, 
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but after reading various newspapers 
we decided we could do better by com- 
ing here rather than by going to Van- 
couver Island. Not only is land held 
somewhat cheaper, but it gets us back 
into our own country, where we can 
feel a little freer. We had to get into 
a furnished house as soon as possible, 
and had the unusual good luck to find 
this little bungalow about five miles 
out from the center, and about one mile 
from the electrics, for only $8 a month. 
I couldn’t write at once because I was 
not sure of the address. This place 
would be worth $15 or more if it were 
more accessible, but the distance 
seems nothing to us. W. is going 
out Tuesday to see a twenty-acre tract 
that we may buy. Fruit and vegetables 
are too plentiful to make it pay the 
farmer very well, but poultry ought to 
be worth while. W. has been told 
that loganberry juice does not have a 
ready sale. I am afraid the only safe 
place to attempt that industry is down 
in Oregon, where it already has a start. 
If we had as much capital as we started 
out with we would go there and carry 
out our plans. As it is, I think we will 
stay here, or not far from here. 

In regard to poultry there are many 
advantages here over the East. Lum- 
ber is cheap. Winters are open, with 
rarely any snow, so pullets should lay 
when eggs are the highest. Two-thirds 
of the eggs in the market are imported, 
so there should be a ready sale. 

There are lots of opportunities here, 
and I hope I can soon know just where 
we are to be, and what we are to do. 

We have traveled enough and seen 
enough of a God-forsaken country to 
be easily satisfied. In many ways this 
seems like New England, only much 
grander. Snow-capped mountains and 
beautiful lakes and harbors are every- 
where to be seen, and shrubbery grows 
so easily and rankly that every one has 
roses and chrysanthemums, and cur- 
rants and raspberries. And the Eng- 
lish holly! This is such a surprise. We 
saw it first in Vancouver, then in Vic- 
toria, where the boat stopped for two 
hours, and now we find it very common 
here. Its growth is as symmetrical as 
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a fir tree, and at present they are cov- 
ered with the red berries. 

The place W is to see has a 
forest reserve behind it, where elk and 
cougars are found. 

You can’t tame a wild animal, and I 
shall take to the woods as soon as pos- 
sible with no regrets concerning these 
modern conveniences and polished fur- 
niture and lace curtains. 

Send the above address to M . 
and tell her there are exactly “57 vari- 
eties” of people in this city who have 
our name. 








With love, 
H. 


(To my brother T—) 
7 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Nov. 16, 1916. 


Dear T— 


We have already been in Seattle ten 
days, where for the present we are 
very comfortably settled in a little sub- 
urban bungalow. W continues to 
find men as unreliable as ever in regard 
to their descriptions of land. It seems 
that right here in the Rainier Valley 
south of Seattle the soil is very good, 
but that in other directions it is likely 
to be very poor. The land this house 
is situated upon is worth $2,000 an 
acre. Good farming land uncleared is 
about $200 per acre, poor land un- 
cleared between $35 and $50. It seems 
to be generally admitted that there is 
usually no money in fruit or vege- 
tables on account of glutted markets 
and competition with the Japanese. 
Poultry seems to offer the only chance, 
and that makes poorer land acceptable, 
although one wants to have some good 
land for their own garden at least. The 
worst drawback just now is the awful 
price of feed. 

On our way here from Vancouver 
the boat stopped for two hours in Vic- 
toria on Vancouver Island. After get- 
ting something to eat, we had intended 
to take a walk, but the shrubbery 
around the magnificent public build- 
ings held our attention until we noticed 
that one part was a museum. We took 
the kids in, and for the first time they 

















saw all kinds of stuffed animals and 
birds. 

Both Vancouver and Victoria are 
dead since the war and likely to 
be “deader” the way things are going. 
Here in Seattle is quite a ship-build- 
ing boom. I believe the city is likely 
to go ahead of San Francisco. You 
wouldn’t have thought people would 
have built such a city—over 300,000— 
on such steep hills. They tried to lay 
it out on the usual scientific plan that 
works so well on the prairie, with the 
result that half the streets go perpen- 
dicularly up into the air at a grade so 
steep that horses are worthless. They 
are navigated by trolley-cars that climb 
up and then roll down, keeping their 
gongs ringing incessantly. Should 
something get loose “great will be the 
fall thereof.” Ifa street happens to be 
so steep that no person can walk up nor 
an automobile conquer, then they have 
built stairways where one can climb to 
heaven. This isn’t exaggerated. There 
is one of these stairways very near 
here up the side of a wooded hill which 
Ben said made him “too tired.” 

In all ways, in spite of our unsettled 
condition, I find this an extremely in- 
teresting part of the world. It is so no- 
ticeably the gateway of Alaska—to the 
Orient, to Honolulu, it brings the East 
so near. But after all, which is “the 
East?” Out across the ocean? Or 
back where you are? There is North 
and South and two Easts, but no longer 
any West! 

Hope I shall hear from you soon. 

With love to all, 
H. 


(To my sister E—) 
8 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Dec. 2, 1916. 
Dear E— 

You say Mrs. F— says it is cold 
here. That depends on what you call 
cold. I haven’t seen much change in 
temperature since I left New England. 
I haven’t been any colder than I was 
in Spirit River on the 15th of August. 
It was October temperature when we 
left Edmonton, and it remains the 
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same here—is supposed to remain the 
same all winter. When it is clear there 
are frosty mornings, but it is seldom 


clear. I am sure there have not been 
more than eight or nine pleasant days 
since we came. Rain or fog is the us- 
ual thing, and so much dampness in 
the air that the fences and trunks of 
trees and even the roofs of houses are 
often covered with moss. The kids get 
their feet wet but don’t get cold. I see 
no difference in my own health, in 
spite of what would seem to be an un- 
healthy condition. There is no severe 
weather here, so that is something one 
doesn’t need to dread. Men can get 
along without overcoats, and woolen 
underwear is not indispensable. The 
greatest drawback to so much rain is 
trying to get clothes dry! 

We have no definite plans yet. The 
best farming district aror’d here, 
called the Yakima Valley, which is a 
cry section where they have to irrigate, 
seems to have alkali water, and after 
our experience in Alberta with the ef- 
fect of this upon the kidneys, we are 
glad we did not investigate the place. 
There is never any rain anywhere 
about here in the summer which makes 
it impossible to raise crops except on 
the low valley land or under irrigation. 
Land is held unreasonably high, but 
it has already gone down to about one- 
half what they asked a few years ago. 
Nobody is buying, and they are selling 
it on as easy terms as $25 or $50 down, 
and the rest on installments. But they 
haven’t got us yet! 

Be sure and let me know just how 
you are getting along. 

With love, 
H 


(To my sister-in-law, M—) 
8 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash, 
Dec. 17, 1916. 


Dear M— 

Your letter has just been received 
and you must think it funny that I have 
not written to you for so long—my only 
reason being that I was waiting to have 
something to tell you concerning our 
plans. I am glad to receive Mrs. R—’s 
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address, as I shall be able through her 
to learn of conditions in Canada this 
winter, and perhaps for years, if I can 
make her keep up the correspondence, 
for it will be interesting to know what 
might have happened had we remained 
up there. As we feel now, neither of 
us would for a moment dream of going 
back—it is rather as if we had found 
ourselves in prison and had gotten out 
before it was too late. We all know 
that farming anywhere, especially for 
one with little capital, is a tough propo- 
sition, though I wouid rather live on 
potatoes and salt than in the best of 
style if it were a question of being on 
a farm or W— working for wages. And 
I know he feels so—though he has 
really been looking for work for two or 
three weeks. There seems to be noth- 
ing that looks possible in the farming 
line, in -pite of the fact that one can 
buy on such ridiculously easy terms, 
for it doesn’t rain here in summer, and 
much of the land is worthless. 

W— doesn’t seem inclined, at pres- 
ent, at least, to go any further south, 
and the rent is paid here until the 7th 
of January. It looks as if we will prsb- 
ably stay here this winter, and I was 
thinking of sending the children to a 
school not far away, when a _ nurse 
came around inspecting all children be- 
cause there had been quite a few cases 
of scarlet fever in this district. Of 
course I shall not send them now until 
after Christmas, but they may not go 
at all this year, as I understand there is 
some doubt of their being accepted so 
late in the season. 

Prices here, taken as a whole, are, I 
believe, a little cheaper. Coal is worth 
from $2 to $5 a ton, according to the 
kind, though we don’t use any. I don’t 
know what wood is worth, because we 
are using dry wood already here in the 
cellar, for which we will have to settle 
with the owner, but if we staid here 
and W— wished he would be allowed 
to cut his wood for nothing. You see 
cleared land is worth so much more 
that the property owners, in some 


places at least, are willing you should 
take the wood off. Somewhat different 
from the conditions in the East! Lum- 
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ber is about half the Eastern prices. 

I get milk delivered for 8 cents a 
quart; butter ranging from 33 cents to 
37 cents for the kind we use; meat, I 
think, it quite a bit cheaper—Hamburg 
or Frankforts about 15 cents a pound; 
fish much cheaper, I am sure. I think 
we can get halibut or salmon at 10 
cents to 15 cents a pound, but W— 
does the buying, and I don’t always 
ask. We have not laid in any supplies 
until we know if we are to stay, so I 
do not know exact prices on flour or 
potatoes by the bushel. We get dandy 
bread—two 1-pound loaves for 15 
cents, but it is expensive, and I must 
make it soon. If we are to be here 
long I shall have to make some investi- 
gations in regard to different stores— 
in a strange place one cannot always 
buy to advantage, for prices vary a 
lot. 

I am sending a little box for Christ- 
mas which I hope will reach you before 
that day. The last of this week I shall 
take the axe and go out a little ways 
and chop down a tree—maybe red ce- 
dar or fir. I wouldn’t buy one, but as 
long as I can get it for nothing—why 
not? 

I am sending our wishes for a merry 
Christmas in the box, which I have en- 
deavored to pack firm enough for its 
long transit. 

With love to all, 
H. 


(To my sister E—) 
1 Eighth St., Seattle, Wash.., 
Dec. 22, 1916. 
Dear E— 


At last I can write and tell you all 
that we are soon to be settled. W— 
got track of a man in the Puyallup dis- 
trict—thirty or forty miles south of 
here—who is very anxious to sell his 
place at once, and because there are 
so few buyers in the market just now 
he will let it go on extremely easy 
terms. He has five acres, mostly bot- 
tom land, with a small house and shed, 
and as the land has all been worked 
several years it is in fine shape for a 
crop this coming spring. After the 

















other sections around here that W— 
had been to see, he was more than sur- 
prised to find such a really first-class 
farming locality, where the settlers are 
evidently doing so well. 

This has always been considered the 
best agricultural district west of the 
Cascades, and land, which is held high 
enough anywhere around here, is fear- 
fully high there, owing to the added 
advantage to farmers of being in a co- 
operative community, for the Puyallup 
and Summer Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, with the head of the canning fac- 
tory at Puyallup as president, makes it 
possible for all members to buy grain 
and such things at wholesale prices, 
and sell much of their produce for can- 
ning purposes in case they do not have 
a ready sale in outside markets. More 
than that, the factory will actually sign 
five-year contracts to take certain 
iruits and vegetables, naming a defin- 
ate price, supplying crates, etc., and 
even paying the freight charges within 
a fifty mile radius. 

The greatest drawback, however, to 
this locality until now has been the 
danger of floods. Often a man owning 
a small tract might find, after the 
freshets had changed the course of 
the White River and flooded the sev- 
eral valleys in that section, that part or 
perhaps all of his little farm had dis- 
appeared. An inter-county river com- 
mission is overcoming this trouble by 
a $1,500,000 flood prevention project, 
which, by the construction of concrete 
banks, will keep the White River in 
place. This is already half done, and 
people can now settle in security along 
the river fronts and cultivate many 
acres of land that have been neglected 
for years. 

But the particular place that we are 
going to buy does not border exactly 
on any river, but is back to where the 
higher land commences—in fact, the 
buildings are on a narrow strip of 
slope that had to be included when the 
land was first laid out in tracts of a 
certain size. As this slope is a south- 
easterly one, it makes an ideal spot 
for a home, with the garden, flat as a 
floor, spread out in front. At the top 
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of the ridge behind, one gets a per- 
fectly grand view, a winding river with 
well-kept farms on either side, then the 
distant woods, and still further off the 
snow-capped peaks of a few scattered 
mountains, Mt. Rainier the best of 
them all. 

As the man wishes a month in which 
to move and get settled elsewhere, it 
will give us plenty of time to have 
our goods forwarded, buy other neces- 
sary articles, and be ready to move in 
the last of January. 

Meanwhile, we can be busy with our 
plans, for now that we “know where 
we are at,” there are a great many 
things to think about. In such a cli- 
mate as this, with practically no win- 
ters, a man can spread his work over 
the entire year, and need never be 
rushed in the spring. I have seen men 
right now in December spading up 
ground in preparation for the spring 
planting. 

Just as soon we we get settled, W— 
can go right to work on the land. 
Dressing or fertilizer of some sort has 
to be applied to ail this soil for best re- 
sults, but there is a sea-kelp—or some- 
thing of that nature—that farmers can 
obtain that is excellent for most crops. 
We will raise some chickens this 
spring to run on the higher land, and 
set out two acres to strawberries, and 
in order to get the greatest returns 
from so little ground he will probably 
plant the other two acres to cauliflower 
—as you know he thoroughly under- 
stands its culture. We may keep a 
cow, hiring a pasture, but not a horse, 
as the work on these small acreages is 
mostly done by hand tools and the pro- 
duce shipped to factory or railroad by 
local express. ; 

Perhaps it is foolish to pay so much 
—$2.200—for this tiny place, but if 
four acres will give us as much return 
as a hundred and sixty in some places, 
why isn’t it a far simpler proposition, 
and one has to have practically no ex- 
pensive machinery. There is no rea- 
son why we can't do as well as the 
others. 

With love, 
H. 
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(To my sister-in-law M—) 
1 Eighth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 23, 1916. 
Dear M— 

We have bought a place! It seems 
too good to be true, after so much dis- 
appointment and so many changes. It 
is down about forty miles south of 
here in the finest market-gardening 
place there is, and I am enthusiastic 
over it. Land is awfully high there, 
but in my letter to E— yesterday I ex- 
plained the reason, and when you see 
her she will tell you all about it. I 
can’t write you much concerning it just 
now, as I am very busy. It is only a 
small place—five acres—but there is 
a house on it, and we can move in the 
last of next month. 

3 p. m. 


Have just received the Christmas 
box, which arrived in perfect shape. 
We all send our thanks and are glad 
you sent it so early, as the mail is ter- 
ribly late this year. The children al- 
ready impatient to know the contents. 
They have a dandy tree I got yester- 
day. 

In haste, 
H. 
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(To my brother T—) 
1 Eighth Ave., Seattle Wash. 
Dec. 26, 1916. 
Dear T— 

If E—did as I told her and sent 
you my last letter, you know by this 
time that we have bought a place— 
that is, the first papers are signed, but 
there is the rest of the legal business 
to be gone through. We will be here 
for nearly a month more, so I am going 
to make the most out of Seattle during 
the rest of our stay. 

The kids had a fine time with their 
Christmas things. Your letter came 
Saturday, but nothing else yet—the 
parcel post is nearly a week late. Will 
let you know as soon as it arrives. 

We contrived to get two Thanksgiv- 
ings this year by being in Canada on 
the 9th of October and back here by 
November, but I see no way to get two 
Christmases—sound like a hog, don’t 
I? Well, that reminds me, have you 
seen in the papers that Canada is tear- 
ing up railroads to ship to England? 
Guess that railroad to Pouce Coupe 
will never get through! 

Love to all and a Happy New Year, 

H. 





DRY BONES 


Late August glares; a wagon filled with bones, 
Strange harvest from the prairies, seeks the town. 
The buyer pays a dollar for a ton. 


The square, squat houses, the low shed-like stores, 
Weathering unpainted, toe the littered street 

That finds the railway station. By the track, 

A fenced lot heaped with well bleached skeletons,— 
Mountainous wreckage, shin and back confused, 
Crowned with horned skulls grotesquely menacing. 


So ends the buffalo. Five years since he tossed 
In great earth-shaking herds his shaggy mane; 
Now not one calf. Once furious bulls did roar 
The challenge moving terribly to fight. 

Dry bones—the price, one dollar for a ton. 


EpWIN Forp PIPER. 








O-DAY the eyes of all civilized 
peoples are watching the trend 
of events and are noting the pro- 
gress of the great world con- 
flict in Europe. As they perceive that 
the clouds of war continue to gather 
and grow darker, they can see that the 
earth is rapidly becoming one vast 
battlefield. From every quarter of 
Christendom there comes the ques- 
tion: “What does it all mean? Is our 
present civilization, the product of cen- 
turies of toil and effort, to perish from 
the earth? Is the human family to be- 
come extinct by famine and the 
sword?” Nay, verily! Let us find the 
answer to this question in the words of 
Jesus: “Nation shall rise against na- 
tion, and kingdom against kingdom; 
and (there shall be) upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity; 
the sea and the waves (restless human- 
ity) roaring; men’s hearts failing them 
for fear and for looking after those 
things which are coming upon the 
earth.” “And then shall appear the 
sign (indication) of the Son of Man 
(the presence of Christ) in heaven (in 
the present ecclesiastical heavens— 
Christendom); and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see (discern with the eyes of 
their understanding) the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with 
great power and glory.”—Luke 21:10, 
25, 26; Matthew 24:30. 
Thus the Master gave a vivid and 
forceful description of the consumma- 
tion of the Gospel Age—of the time 


The Divine Plan of the Ages 


How Our Lord Will Reveal Himself at His Second 


Presence on Earth 


Part XIl 


when His Second Advent was to take 
place. We might multiply Scripture 
texts which set forth present world 
events; and in every instance the con- 
clusion would be that our day marks 
the closing scenes of this Dispensation 
—the downfall of “the Kingdoms of 
this world,” preparatory ‘» the inau- 
guration of the long-promised King- 
dom for which we have been taught to 
pray, “Thy Kingdom Come; Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is done in 
Heaven.” 

At this juncture the question logi- 
cally arises: “How will our Savior re- 
veal Himself in the end of this Age? 
What will be the manner of His ap- 
pearing?” The answer given by many 
is, “He will come again as a man, in 
a body of flesh, to reign as an earthly 
monarch.” From this view we must 
dissent; for it is both unreasonable and 
unscriptural, as we shall proceed to 
point out. Incidentally we would here 
make mention of the fact that some of 
the noblest minds have been repelled 
from belief in the Second Advent of 
Christ by the claim that an earthly, 
fleshly kingdom with Christ and the 
Saints in regal state is to be estab- 
lished. We believe that they are quite 
right in saying that an earthly court 
and State would be beneath the dignity 
of Messiah and His Bride. 

In other words, we should remember 
that at His Second Advent our Lord 
Jesus does not come to be subject to 
the powers that be, to pay tribute to 
Caesar and to suffer humiliation, in- 
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justice and violence. On the contrary, 
He comes to reign, exercising all 
power in Heaven and earth. There- 
fore, he does not come in the body of 
His humiliation—a human body, which 
He took for the suffering of death and 
which is inferior to His former glori- 
ous body. He returns in His glorious 
spiritual body, which is “the express 
image of the Father’s person;” for be- 
cause of His obedience even unto 
death, He is now highly exalted to the 
Divine likeness and nature, and given 
a mame above every name—the 
Father’s alone excepted.—Heb. 1:3; 
2:9; Phil. 2:8-11. 


Our Savior Now a Divine Being 


Does some one ask: “What about 
the body in which Jesus appeared sev- 
eral times after His resurrection? Was 
not that a fleshly, human body? Was 
that not Hi resurrection body?” We 
reply: It is true that those bodies in 
which Jesus appeared after His resur- 
rection were fleshly, but none of them 
could have been the glorious spirit 
body in which He was resurrected. The 
master merely assumed those human 
forms. He materialized and appeared 
in fleshly bodies to convince His dis- 
ciples of the fact of His resurrection. 
His glorious spirit body was meantime 
veiled from their sight. 

Our Lord said: “That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit.” (John 
3:6. St. Paul declares: “There is a 
natural body and there is a spiritual 
body.” (1 Cor. 15:44.) We must bear 
in mind the fact that our Lord is no 
longer a human being; that as a human 
being He gave Himself a Ransom for 
men, having become a man for that 
very purpose. (1 Tim. 2:6; Heb. 10:4, 
5; 1 Cor. 15:21, 22.) He is now highly 
exalted to the Divine nature. There- 
fore, St. Paul said: “Though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we Him (so) no 
more.” (2 Cor. 5:16.) Our Lord was 
raised from the dead a life-giving 
SPIRIT Being (1 Cor. 15:45), and not 
a man of the earth, earthy. He is no 
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longer human in any sense or degree; 
and hence we should not expect Him 
to come again as a human being, as at 
His First Advent. His Second Advent 
is to be in a different manner from the 
First, and for a different purpose. The 
Apostle John shows that “It doth not 
yet appear” to our human understand- 
ing what He is now like. Hence we 
know not what we shall be like when 
we are made like Him; but the Church 
may rejoice in the assurance that we 
shall one day be with Him and like 
Him, and shall see Him as He is (1 
John 3:2)—not as He was at His First 
Advent, in humiliation, when He had 
laid aside His former glory and for 
our sakes had become poor, that we 
through His poverty might be made 
rich.—2 Cor. 8:9. 

After our Lord’s resurrection it was 
simply a question of expediency with 
Him as to which way of appearing to 
His disciples would best accoraplish 
His object of making known His res- 
urrection and His change of nature. 
Had He appeared as A FLAME OF 
FIRE, as the angel appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush (Exod. 3:2), He 
might indeed have conversed with 
them; but the evidence thus given 
would have been far from as convinc- 
ing as was the method He adopted, 
both to the Apostles and to the world 
at large to whom they witnessed. If 
He had appeared in the glory of the 
spirit form, as the angel did to Daniel 
(Dan. 10:5-8), the glory would have 
been more than the witnesses could 
have borne. Probably they would 
have been so alarmed that they would 
have been unable to receive instruc- 
tions from Him. To no one except St. 
Paul did our Lord thus show Himself; 
and St. Paul was so overcome by the 
glimpse of the glory that he fell to 
the ground and was blinded by its 
brightness, which was above that at 
the sun at noonday. 

Let us also remember that unless 
the Master could establish the faith of 
His disciples in His resurrection they 
could not receive the Pentecostal 
blessing. Therefore He spent forty 
days with them, watching over them, 
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appearing in various forms—as a 
gardener, as a traveler etc.—all to 
convince them first, that He was no 
longer dead, but risen; and secondly, 
that He was no longer a man, but a 
Spirit Being. This He demonstrated 
by doing exactly what the angels did. 
As they had appeared in the flesh; ate, 
talked and vanished; so did He. Then 
He ascended up on High, not as a hu- 
man being, “‘a little lower than the an- 
gels,” but as a Divine Spirit Being, 
far above angels. There He received 
the homage of all the Heavenly host. 


No Need to Appear Again in the Flesh 


Thus it is seen that there was a ne- 
cessity for our Lord’s appearing in the 
manner He did to His disciples after 
His resurrection; but this necessity 
will not exist at His Second Advent. 
That at His Second Coming our Lord 
could assume the human form and thus 
appear to men, there can be no ques- 
tion. But such a manifestation would 
be out of harmony with the general 
tenor of God’s Plan, as well as out of 
harmony with the Scriptural indica- 
tions given, relative to the manner of 
His manifestation, as we shall] see. In- 
stead, it is the Lord’s purpose that His 
Spiritual Kingdom shall communicate, 
operate and manifest its presence and 
power through human, earthly agen- 
cies. Just as the Prince of this world, 
Satan, though unseen by man, exer- 
cises a wide influence in the world 
through those subject to him and who 
are possessed of and controlled by his 
spirit, so the new Prince of Peace, our 
Lord Jesus, will operate chiefly 
through human beings, subject to Him 
and possessed of and controlled by His 
Spirit. 


Ultimately All Shall Discern Him 


If it be urged that several Scripture 
texts state that “every eye shall see 
Him,” we would remind the reader that 
seeing with the natural eye and hear- 
ing with the natural ear are not all 
there is of seeing and hearing. The 
text, “every eye shall see Him,” re- 
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lates not to the natural eyes, but to the 
eyes of understanding, so long dark- 
ened, confused, bewildered by error. 
Ultimately the true light shall shine; 
the true knowledge of the Lord shall 
fill the earth, and all shall receive a 
blessing thereby. “No man hath seen 
God at any time” thus; and yet all of 
God’s children have seen Him and 
have held communion with Him. 
(John 1:18; 5:37; 14:7.) We hear 
God’s call; and we see the prize, the 
Crown of Life which He promises to 
the faithful overcomer—not by natu- 
ral sight and hearing, but by our un- 
derstanding. 

In this connection it is worthy of 
note that the Master said: “Yet a little 
while and the world seeth me no 
more.” (John 14:19.) When once 
we discern that He has been glorified 
—that He has been given a spirit na- 
ture again, and that He no longer has 
the human nature which He surren- 
dered as a Sin Sacrifice—then we can 
see why the world can see Him no 
more, and why the Church must be 
changed by resurrection power before 
she can see Him. 

Careful Bible study reveals the fact 
that four different Greek words are 
used in respect to Christ’s Second 
Coming. One word frequently used is 
parousia, which signifies presence, not 
coming, in our ordinary use of the 
word. Over and over again the Scrip- 
tures tell of the Presence of the Son 
of Man in the end of this Age, and de- 
clare that during His Parousia the 
world will be unaware of it and attend- 
ing to the ordinary affairs of life. Note 
our Savior’s reference to this very 
point. In Matt. 24:37-39 He says: “As 
the days of Noah, so shall also the 
PAROUSIA (presence) of the Son of 
Man be.” 

Let it not be overlooked that the 
point of comparison here is not be- 
tween the coming of Noah and the 
coming of our Lord, nor between the 
coming of the Flood and the coming of 
our Lord. 

The coming of Noah is not re- 
ferred to at all. Neither is the coming 
of our Lord referred to; for, as already 
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stated, the word Parousia does not 
mean coming, but presence. The con- 
trast, then, is between the time of 
the presence of Noah amongst the 
people “before the Flood,” and the 
time of the presence of Christ in the 
world at His Second Advent before 
the fire—the extreme trouble of the 
Day of the Lord, with which this Dis- 
pensation ends. The people, with the 
exception of Noah’s family, were both 
ignorant of the coming storm and un- 
believing as to the testimony of Noah 
and his family; and hence “they knew 
not.” This is the point of comparison. 

“So shall also the presence of the 
Son of Man be.” None but those of 
the family of God will believe. Others 
will know not until society as at pres- 
ent organized begins to disintegrate— 
to melt with the fervent heat of the 
Time of Trouble already started 
among the nations. (2 Peter 3:10-13.) 
The Lord’s people will know of the 
Master’s presence in advance of the 
world, not by some outward sign, but 
by the light of the Word of God. “Ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness that that 
Day should overtake you as a thief” — 
though it shal] come as a thief and as 
a snare on all the world——1 Thess. 
5 :1-6. 


How Mankind Shall See the Lord 


With equal clearness the Scriptures 
point out that the Presence of Jesus is 
to be made manifest to the world. He 
is to “appear,” to be “revealed.” His 
Presence is to be made known to the 
world so that “every eye shall see 
Him;” that is, that the eyes of under- 
standing of the whole human family 
shall be opened to a realization of the 
great truth that Messiah’s Kingdom 
has come into power, henceforth to 
rule the world, to overthrow sin and 
Satan, to uplift righteousness, to bless 
all the willing and obedient of human- 
ity and to destroy in the Second Death 
all wilful sinners. 

The symbolic picture represents the 
whole fabric of society—ecclesiastical, 
political and financial—as on fire. St. 
Peter declares that “the elements shall 
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melt with fervent heat’—the social 
elements. Concerning that awful trou- 
ble the Bible declares: “He shall be 
revealed ... in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance.” (2 Thess. 1:7, 8.) The 
fire is figurative of destructive forces, 
influences, such as war, famine, anar- 
chy, etc. Thus is will be a consuming 
wrath, as indicated by the symbol, a 
fire which will leave neither root nor 
branch of evil systems, errors, oppres- 
sion or of wilful sinners. (Mal. 4:1.) 
As these dealings become more and 
more apparent, men will begin to draw 
the inference that a new power has 
taken control of human affairs, and 
thus the Presence of our Lord as King 
of Kings shall be revealed to the world. 


“The Time is at Hand.” 


Already the world sees the clouds 
of trouble gathering and darkening. 
They realize that now at work in the 
affairs of men is a power with which 
they cannot cope. From the present 
outlook the near future is dark and 
ominous to all who have sufficient in- 
telligence to mark the trend of events. 
The poetess caught the proper thought 
when she wrote respecting the reveal- 
ment of Christ’s Presence: 


“T see His flaming judgments as they 
circle all the earth, 
The signs and groanings promised to 
precede a second birth; 
I read His righteous sentence in the 
crumbling thrones of earth— 
Our King is marching on!” 


Thinking men observe the persist- 
ency with which questions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, are forced 
upon their consideration, demanding 
an expression of their individual prin- 


ciples. Many recognize the glory and 
power of earth’s new Ruler; yet be- 
cause the clouds and darkness are 
around about Him, they do not recog- 
nize the King Himself. Men see “the 
clouds,” and therefore “see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory’—the 
glory of justice and power; but they do 
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not recognize HIM yet. (Matt. 24:30.) 
The kings, emperors and czars of the 
world would no more give over to our 
Lord Jesus their power and dominion 
than would the clergy give over the 
spiritual control. The Divine Pro- 
gram seems to be to permit human in- 
stitutions to wreck themselves in show- 
ing their own incompetency and oppo- 
sition to the Divine arrangement. 
Thank God for the better Day beyond, 
when the Sun of Righteousness shall 
arise with healing in His beams for 
all the families of the earth! Thank 
God that the Redeemer, full of sympa- 
thy, will be wise to know how deeply 
the plowshare of sorrow and trouble 
may 'go to prepare properly men’s 
hearts for the rich blessings which His 
Millennial Kingdom will bestow! 
Thank God for the assurance that Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom shall prove to be “the 
desire of all nations.” 

An increasing number of Bible stu- 
dents, all over the world, are convinced 
from Scriptural testimony backed by 
outward evidences that our Lord’s Pa- 
rousia began in October, 1874. The 
great enlightenment that has come to 
the world as well as to Bible students 
during the period since that date is ac- 
credited to the fact that we have been 
living in the dawn of the New Dispen- 
sation. Admitting that those who thus 
interpret prophecy are not infallible 
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in their interpretations, we must never- 
theless concede that all about us to- 
day are signs which closely tally with 
what the Bible tells respecting condi- 
tions at the Second Coming of Christ. 

Let us note some of these: Both St. 
Paul and St. Peter declared that the 
end of the age would be marked by a 
form of godliness which would lack 
power; that it would be marked by 
disobedience to parents, by headiness, 
by high-mindedness, by love of pleas- 
ure, by unreliability. (2 Tim. 3:1-5; 
2 Peter 3:1-4.) The Prophet Daniel 
declares that in the Time of the End of 
the present order—in the time of the 
dawn of the new order—“many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased,” and “the wise shall under- 
stand.” Moreover, “there shall be a 
Time of Trouble such as never was 
since there was a nation.” (Dan. 12:1, 
4,10.) Do not these things give God’s 
people a ground for faith that we are 
now in the close of the Gospel Age and 
the dawning of the Messianic Age, 
when all the world is to be blessed by 
God’s Kingdom? The only satisfac- 
tory explanation of the times in which 
we are living is that these are “the 
days of the Son of Man.” Of course, 
many will scoff at the thought; but 
God’s saintly ones are lifting up their 
heads and rejoicing, knowing that their 
deliverance draws nigh.—Luke 21:28. 

















Henri Bergson 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


antagonist in Henri Bergson, 

the man who stands for what is 

best in the life and philosophy 
of modern France. His recent utter- 
ances are prophetic of the new philos- 
ophy which will ultimately pull down 
and utterly destroy the false ideals 
which are making a bloody ruin of Eu- 
rope. 

This philosophy of tomorrow will 
regard our present material civiliza- 
tion as a magnificently and marvel- 
ously developed brute. Science and 
invention have equipped its great body 
with many strange devices, and each 
new device is an artificial organ which 
extends, in a manner outreaching our 
farthest imaginings, the power of the 
brute. It can fly in the air and it can 
dive into the depths of the sea. It 
speaks over leagues of space and it 
hurls its deadly missiles over stretches 
of miles. It breathes deadly gases from 
its nostrils, and the flash of its eye re- 
veals the enemy lurking in the dark- 
ness. But the development of the soul 
has not kept pace with the abnormal 
growth of the body. The whispering 
of the little soul that lives within our 
modern world cannot be heard above 
the terrible crunching and grinding of 
the wheels. 

Our civilization is a complex system 
made up of highly developed primal 
functions. Our international relation- 
ships and diplomacy are often merely 
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the latest stages in the evolution of 
tribal relationships, of primitive com- 
petition, jealousy and hostility. Com- 
merce is merely the dickering of a 
Stone Age savage carried out on a big 
scale. We are on the scale of the 
twentieth century in body, but on the 
scale of the Stone Age in soul. 

The future of the race depends upon 
the investment within the body of our 
material civilization of a soul large 
enough to harness and direct its won- 
derful mechanism, for without this 
higher spirit the great machine will 
get beyond our control, becoming the 
instrument of inborn, brutish impulses. 
It will turn upon us as the monster of 
our own making, bringing to ghastly 
ruin the things we dearly cherish. 

There are two opinions in the back- 
ground of men’s minds in this age of 
crisis. The one is that the world has 
escaped from the control of the higher 
spirit, and the other is that our ef- 
forts to get it back under control will 
develop within the race a new strength 
of soul. The soul and the beast are 
wrestling together through this night, 
but the dawn shall be for the soul. 
Peace will bring into life a new and 
unheard of philosophy that will inter- 
pret life in terms that are strange to 
us, transforming our ways of thinking 
and transfiguring human relationships. 
The elements are melting in fervent 
heat, but out of it all will come a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
























The True Pianist pone | 


there is no piepe comparable to this beautiful Vose 
Grand at $625 f.0. b. boston, Three generations of 
the Vose family with sixty-eight years cf highest 
ideals in piano construction have given the Vose its 
enviable reputation. We chalienge comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 


189 Boylston Sirect, - Boston, Mass. 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘“Don’ts” in Real Es- 
tate ‘“‘Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, ets, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Available U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 

Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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| For Swollen Veins 
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T was not known to us that 

Absorbine, Jr., would relieve 
swollen veins until a few years ago. 
Then we did not find this out for ourselves. 
The discovery was made by an old gentle- 
man who had suffered with swollen veins 
for nearly fifty years. He had made many 
unsuccessful efforts to get relief and finally 
tried Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in 
reducing swellings, aches, pains and soreness. 


Absorbine, Jr., relieved him. 
He told us that after he had applied Absorbine, Jr., 


regularly for a few weeks his legs were as smooth as 
when he was a boy and all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably good re- 
sults. 
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Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and extracts from pure 
herbs, and when rubbed upon the skin is quickly 
taken up (absorbed) by the pores; the blood circula- 
tion in surrounding parts is thereby stimulated and 
healing helped. 


Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the odor is pleasing 
and the immediate effect soothing and cooling. 


Though absolutely harmless to 
pi 


human tissues, Absorbine, Jr., 
PSTD eIh 


is a powerful germicide, being 
very valuable in cleansing cuts, 
— 
ae 
Absorbine. J 


scratches, burns and other skin 
breaks liable to infection. 


For muscle soreness, aches, 
pains, strains, sprains, stiffness 
and all accidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the remedy 
to have always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


$1.25 a Bottle 


at druggists or postpaid 


ALiberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your ad- 
dress on receipt of 10c 
in stamps. Send for trial = 
bottle or procure regular = 
size from your druggist — 


today. = 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 2 


= 499 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. = 
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Subscribe for the LIVING AGE 


IF YOU WANT every aspect of the great European War pre- 
sented every week, in articles by the ablest English writers. 
IF YOU WANT the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important articles repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgment. 

IF YOU WANT the Best Fiction, the Best Essays and the 
Best Poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 
IF YOU WANT more than three thousand pages of fresh and 
illuminating material during the year, reaching you in weekly 
instalments, at the cost of a single subscription. 

IF YOU WANT to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 
which THE LIVING AGE has kept upon a highly intelligent 
constituency for more than seventy years. 


Subscription---$6 a Year. Specimen Copies Free 


The Living Age Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 








In the Realm of Bookland 


“A War Nurse’s Diary,” Anonymous. 

High courage, deep sympathy with- 
out sentimentality and an all-saving 
sense of humor amid dreadful and de- 
pressing conditions are the sailent fea- 
tures of this little book. The author, 
who preserves her anonymity, has been 
“over the top” in the fullest sense. She 
has faced bombardments and aerial 
raids, she has calmly removed her 
charges under fire, amid scenes of car- 
nage and confusion, and she has cre- 
ated order and comfort where but a 
short time before all was confusion 
and discomfort. And all the while she 
marvels at the uncomplaining fortitude 
of others, never counting her own. 
Many unusual experiences have _ be- 
fallen this “war nurse,” and she writes 
of them all in a gripping, vivid fash- 
ion. 

Freely illustrated by photographs. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


“The Science of Power,” by Benjamin 
Kidd, author of “Social Revolution,” 
“Principles of Western Civilization,” 
etc. 

This is a posthumous work of Benja- 
min Kidd, and marks the culmination 
of the thinker’s painstaking study of 
the trend of civilization during the past 
seventy years as exemplified in the 
ideals and actions of the Western na- 
tions. In a sense it is a war-book. The 
author shows how deeply the Western 
world has been imbued through its 
thinkers with the doctrine of force and 
individual conflict, with the theory of 
biological necessity as a governing 
principle of nations no less than of the 
brute creation. Out of such theories 
issued the war. To a much greater de- 
gree, however, The Science of Power 
is a work of reconstruction. It estab- 
lishes a beacon light toward which the 
future must direct its footsteps. It 
would repair the mischief wrought by 


the era through which we are passing, 
which is the era of the integration of 
the individual, by laying the founda- 
tions of an era which shall be the era 
of the integration of society. The au- 
thor would employ in the service of 
civilization the emotion of the ideal, 
through which all things become pos- 
sible. The great question of the age, 
the question to which all others are 
subordinate, is: Where are we to look 
in the new order for the psychic center 
of the cultural heredity of civilization ? 
The author gives the answer to this 
question. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


“Children’s Stories,” by J. Berg Esen- 
wein and Marietta Stockard. 

Dr. Esenwein needs no introduction 
in this city, and his face ought by this 
time to be familiar in the whole maga- 
zine world of America as the adver- 
tised exponent of the art of short-story 
writing. He is a happy exception to 
the proverb about the prophet in his 
own country. Miss Stockard is a pro- 
fessional story-teller and a teacher in 
the Wilson normal school at Washing- 
ton. Together they have produced a 
book that covers very thoroughly the 
ground indicated in the title. 

One-third of the book is didactic, in 
the form of a textbook for students of 
the art. Here are 11 chapters of in- 
struction in the philosophy of story- 
telling, structure, preparation, method, 
invention, adaptation, etc. “Each chap- 
ter ends with suggestions for study and 
discussion, a valuable feature whether 
for class work or private study; and 
usually there is also a page or so at the 
end with pertinent quotations, “grist 
from other mills.” The other two-thirds 
of the book contains 50 classified stor- 
ies to tell the children, for very little 
folks, fairy stories, animal, Bible, pa- 
triot, Thanksgiving, Christmas, spring 
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and hero stories, each with an introduc- 
tory note. Besides these two main di- 
visions there is a third part containing 
supplementary lists of these different 
classes of stories, source books, refer- 
ence books, etc. 

$1.50 net. Writers’ Library. Series. 


“A Naturalist of Souls,” by Gamaliel 

Bradford. 

In recent years Gamaliel Bradford 
has published a number of volumes of 
character portraits which have attained 
popular success through novelty of 
treatment. Among them one may 
name “Confederate Portraits” and 
“Union Portraits” as typical and most 
conspicuous. The method of treatment 
Mr. Bradford calls psychography—a 
term he invented for his own use only 
to find later that Prof. Saintsbury had 
anticipated him in the use of it. It 
now develops that Mr. Bradford, des- 
pite the newness of his title pages, has 
really been writing psychographs at 
intervals for a quarter of a century— 
trying out his ’prentice hand, one might 
infer, or in up-to-date simile, feeling 
out the enemy’s situation by border 
skirmishes before delivering a formal 
attack in book form. 

Now he has gone back along his lit- 
erary track and gathered these earlier 
studies from their magazine sepulchre; 
a flourish of his pen and they live again 
—proof of suspended animation only, 
and not of deserved embalmment. The 
new book carries the title “A Natural- 
ist of Souls,” and contains, besides an 
introductory chapter on psychography, 
10 studies chiefly on literary subjects, 
ranging from Greek novelists and a 
Latin poet of 2,000 years ago to such 
recent names as Dumas pere and An- 
thony Trollope. In between are the 
poets Donne and Leopardi, Burton, au- 
thor of “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
the Earl of Clarendon and others. 

$2.50 net. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Alice Hegan Rice, whose new book, 
“Calvary Alley.” has just been pub- 
lished by the Century Co., says that 


after her first success with “Mrs. 
Wiggs,” she was a little dismayed at 
the unexpected prospect of a profes- 
sional career. “I was like a little fish 
that had wriggled out of its glass bowl 
and tumbled into the sea. I was not at 
all sure that I wanted to commit myself 
to regular hours, to the task of master- 
ing my technique, to discouragement, 
and to inevitable criticism. It was a 
new experience to me to take my work 
seriously, and to allow business to in- 
terfere with pleasure. But my hus- 
band, who has devoted his life to the 
service of art, was very firm with me: 
‘Give it the best that is in you, or give 
it nothing,’ he urged. So I reluctantly 
curtailed all other activities, except 
my philanthropic work, and with a 
sigh for all these vanishing fads and 
fancies so dear to the heart of the born 
dilettante, I settled down to the busi- 
ness of concentration.” 


“Democracy After War,” by J. A. Hob- 
son. 

This well known English economist 
of the socialist school, in his volume 
states the socialist’s case against mili- 
tarism with more than the socialist’s 
usual cogency. To a considerable ex- 
tent, the case which Mr. Hobson pre- 
sents is the average man’s case against 
militarism. The fault of the book is 
that Mr. Hobson is as eager to do away 
with the present economic organization 
of society as he is to do away with war. 
And, for that reason, he has not 
thought it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the point of view of those ene- 
mies of militarism who see evils in the 
present order but do not see how any 
entirely new order can take its place, 
and the point of view of those who are 
as eager to revolutionize society in the 
interest of the working class as they 
are to do away with war. 

There will be readers, then, who will 
regret that Mr. Hobson’s argument for 
internationalism is built to so great an 
extent on socialist theorizing. Yet of 
the limitations of socialist theorizing 
Mr. Hobson is aware. He sees the 
folly of asserting that all wars are in- 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over’ the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good. work. 
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Foot=Ease to Be Added to Equipment of 
Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 

Under the above heading the Detroit Free Press, 
among other things says: ‘The theory is that sol- 
diers whose feet are in good condition can walk 
further and faster than soldiers who have corns and 
bunions incased in rawhide.” ; 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men in 
training to shake Foot—Ease in their shoes each 
morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all the things 
sent out in their Comfort Bags or ‘‘Kits,” Allen’s 
Foot=Ease received the most praise from the sol- 
diers and men of the navy. It is used by American, 
French and British troops, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and freshens the feet. There 
is no foot comforter equal to Allen’s Foot—Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the standard 
remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, aching, 
perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender feet, corns, 
bunions, blisters or callouses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes to-day 
from your Druggist or Dep’t. store to mail to your 
friends in training camps and in the army and navy. 
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A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
quiet and cleanliness. 
Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
visitors to Niagara Falls and Resorts in the vicinity 
—cuisine and service unexcelled by the leading 
hotels of the larger cities. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day up 
Take Elmwood Ave,Ca to North St., or Write 
for Special Taxicab Arrangement. 
May we sena with our compliments a ‘Guide of Buffalo 
and Niagara Fallis’’ also our complete rates? 
C. A. MINER, Managing Director 
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evitably economic in motive, but he 
holds that since the Middle Ages most 
wars have been predominantly eco- 
nomic in motive. 

$1.25 net. Macmillan, New York. 


“Over Japan Way,” by Alfred M. 


Hitchcock. 

The author’s preface to “Over Japan 
Way” says: “While poking about a 
bookstore, not long ago, I chanced up- 
on a bibliography of Japan, a dust- 
covered book containing 500 pages or 
more. So perhaps the volume you are 
now hesitating about reading is not the 
right one. Still, you might glance it 
through.” This modest, whimsical note 
is characteristic of Mr. Hitchcock’s 
book. He has not added much to the 
substance of our knowledge about 
Japan, but he has written a book of 
travel sketches, in which impressions 
are expressed gracefully and ingrati- 
atingly. There is a graphic touch in 
his words, and the reader is able to 
share the images and ideas in the au- 
thor’s mind. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s Japan is a quaint 
Japan, fertile in sensuous impressions 
and never ceasing to challenge the 
traveler’s gleeful curiosity. There is 
much in the book about what the visi- 
tor does—what he eats and how he 
travels—as well as what he sees. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s judgment on the Japanese 
woman traveler is applicable to about 
everything else that meets his eye. He 
tells us that her 


“Attitude’s queer and quaint, 
You’re wrong if you think it aint.” 


$2 net. Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Latest Light on Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by Rev. D. Ervin Chapman. 


As little fresh or absolutely new ma- 
terial can now be brought forth regard- 
ing President Lincoln, his life and 
character, a number of books about the 
great man continue to be written in 
which the author and his particular and 
peculiar views come first, and Lincoln 
afterward. One writer would have the 


president a socialist, another under- 
takes to prove that he was a spiritual- 
ist, and a third believes him to have 
been an ultra-religious man of the 
evangelical type. 

Such a book is “The Latest Light on 
Abraham Lincoln.” A large portion of 
the work has been devoted to Lincoln’s 
attitude toward religious problems and 
principles, the temperance movement, 
etc. If the author is to be believed, 
Mr. Lincoln’s character was a cross 
between an evangelistic clergyman and 
a prig. 

Mr. Chapman undertakes to prove 
so much of this kind of thing that at 
times he becomes rather grotesque. 

Ward H. Lamon, friend and former 
law partner of President Lincoln, in 
his “Life,” says (on page 487): “It 
was not until after Mr. Lincoln’s death 
that his religious orthodoxy became the 
principal topic of his eulogists, but 
since then the effort on the part of 
some political writers and speakers to 
impress the public mind erroneously 
seems to have been general and sys- 
tematic.” 

In two volumes. 
H, Revell Company. 


$5 net. Fleming 


Pepys in New Guise. 

“A Second Diary of the Great War, 
by Samuel Pepys, Jr., sometime of 
Magdalene College in Cambridge, and 
of His Majesty’s Navy Office, Esquire 
M. A.” This title is important, because 
it acquaints the reader with the au- 


thor’s aim of imitating the “great” 
Samuel Pepys meticulously. This is 
an English book. The real name of 
“Mr. Samuel] Pepys, Jr.” is not dis- 
closed, though one believes that it is 
well known in England. 

Whether or not the English writer 
owes to the American “F. P. A.” the 
idea of a modern Pepys’s diary, he ap- 
proximates the original as only a per- 
son could do who had assimilated 
Pepys’s spirit and has a real knack of 
imitating a literary style. The touch- 
and-go character of “F. P. A.” is want- 
ing. But this is a parody in the fullest 
sense, while the American humorist 








merely skims the surface of Pepys for 
the desultory reader, though he does 
it with acumen and good taste. Ameri- 
can readers may find “Mr. Pepys, Jr.,” 
too highly elaborated. But there is hu- 
mor here, and it is better rather than 
worse for the skilful employment of 
literary artifice, for it takes us to the 
spirit of Pepys by a method that is 
practically Pepys’s own. 
$1.50 net. John Lane Company. 





“Gods and Heroes and Myths from 
Ovid,” by J. Brookes More. 


Homer and Virgil sang of the gods 
and heroes of their empires, and those 
same gods and heroes have been the 
theme of many a great poet in our Eng- 
lish language since there was an Eng- 
lish language. What, then, remains to 
be written of them? He is a daring 
author to-day that offers himself for 
comparison. Yet J. Brookes More, 
with couched pen, enters the lists with 
his “Gods and Heroes and Myths from 
Ovid.” What can be said? The poems 
are well written; the versification is 
good; the wording is excellent; there is 
fine poetical thought. But doughty as 
this venturesome warrior is, he must 
fall beneath the lances of the giants. 

It is far kinder to consider the “‘Son- 
nets and Legends” that make up the 
last of the book. Here the field is 
more general and Mr. More may meet 
many opponents of his own and infer- 
ior steel. “A Convent Legend” is 
very good, as is “Al Araf to Alicon,” 
an Arabic narrative. 

$1.35 net. Thrash-Lick Publishing 
Company. 





“The Soul of Democracy,” by Edward 

Howard Griggs. 

This book is a trenchant study of the 
conflict of ideas and social systems in 
the world war with the program of re- 
construction which democracy must 
achieve to be prepared for the new 
world that is being born through strug- 
gle and pain. 

Dr. Griggs holds that as the conflict 
of the few Greek cities with the over- 
whelming hordes of Asia, at Marathon 
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and Salamis, saved democracy for Eu- 
rope and made possible the civilization 
of the Occident, so this war is the 
same struggle, multiplied a thousand 
times in men and munitions—the con- 
flict that will determine the future of 
democracy and civilization for cen- 
turies to come, perhaps for all time. 

The respective values of democracy 
and paternalism for efficiency, inven- 
tion, endurance and finally for the wel- 
fare and progress of humanity are 
studied in a series of vital chapters, 
culminating in an analysis of the effect 
of war upon socialism, feminism, re- 
ligion, education and literature. The 
closing chapters on Democracy and 
Sacrifice and The Hour of Sacrifice are 
a stirring appeal to the American peo- 
ple to rise to the supreme challenge of 
their history and serve the cause of 
our country “because she is right.” 

The book is one of profound original 
social philosophy, and yet it is simple 
in style and popular in its appeal. Its 
author is well known on the lecture 
platform, and those who have heard 
him will readily realize the significance 
of a volume giving his whole philoso- 
phy of the world struggle with its ef- 
fect upon the future of democracy and 
liberty. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 





“The Foundations of National Pros- 
perity,” by Richard T. Ely, Ralph H. 
Hess, Charles K. Leith and Thomas 
Nixon Carver. 

As indicated in the title, this book 
emphasizes the thought that conserva- 
tion is to be regarded as a treatment 
of the foundation of national prosper- 
ity. It deals with the permanent 
causes of the wealth of nations. The 
titanic war struggle in which we are 
now involved makes it important to 
emphasize the fact that in conservation 
we have to do with national prepared- 
ness both for war and peace. There 
is danger that in our various measures 
we may direct our attention too exclu- 
sively to the needs of today and to- 
morrow, whereas nothing is more evi- 
dent than that this preparedness must 
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be a lasting all around condition. 
While this volume treats primarily of 
prosperity and preparedness from the 
standpoint of permanency, it also has 
lessons for the immediate moment. 

Part I deals with the more general 
aspects of the subject, bringing it par- 
ticularly into relation to economic the- 
ory. Conservation policies are con- 
sidered and the fact that these are 
chiefly land policies is brought out 
clearly. 

Part II distusses the relation of 
conservation to economic evolution, 
showing that each stage in economic 


evolution must have its own conserva- 
tion policies. 

Part III gives an authoritative pre- 
sentation of the minerals which play 
a peculiar part in conservation. 

And Part IV deals with the human 
resources for which the natural _re- 
sources exist. This section is critical 
and leads to a very careful examina- 
tion of remedies for social evils, be- 
cause it looks below the phenomena of 
the to-day to the permanent effects of 
our methods of dealing with human be- 
ings. 


$2 net. Macmillan Company, New 





THE WOOD 


A leafy depth, where never foot was heard 

Of man, but shy deer roamed, and shaggy bears 
Rustled, and jungle-hens clucked in the shade; 

With tall trees crowded, in whose crown the bees 
Swarmed buzzing, and strange birds builded their nests. 
Through this green darkness wending, Rudhisthir 
Passed to the pool, and marked its silver face 

Shine in the light, rimmed round with golden cups 


Of lotus-blossoms. 


And all its gleaming shallows and bright bays 
With water-plants were broken lilies, reeds; 
And framed about with Ketuk-groves, and clumps 
Of sweet rose-laure] and the sacred fig. 


—From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 





